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THE SORTIE FROM FORT ERIE 
1814 


HE sortie fom Fort Erie was made on the 17th day of September, 
1814. Its record is an illuminated page of our national history. 
Nevertheless, that important facts concerning it are still unknown 

to the public or only wrongly known, it is proposed, herein, to demon- 
strate. It is necessary to speak of individuals, and if one individual is 
made more prominent in this narrative than others, it will be because of 
a desire, not to praise him, but to state facts; not to portray the adven- 
tures of a fictitious hero, but to recite the deeds of a real one. And in 
order to give the event its proper historical setting, it is necessary to 
review, briefly as may be, some of the military operations which pre- 
ceded it. 

It will be remembered that the Congress of the United States 
declared war against Great Britain on the 12th of June, 1812. Our 
military operations during the first eighteen months of the war were, on 
the whole, unsuccessful, and some of them disreputable. On the water 
—the ocean and the lakes—we had won some unexpected and brilliant 
naval triumphs. Our armies, under General Harrison on the western 
and General Jackson on the southwestern frontier, had gained only a 
few not very important, but very useful successes; useful in that the 
campaigns in which they were won had been good schools for the 
training of our soldiers. 

Great expectations were founded upon the double-headed campaign 
of Generals Wilkinson and Hampton in the summer of 1813. They 
were expected to invade Canada; the former from Sackett’s Habor, the 
latter from Plattsburgh. But after sundry sporadic and miscellaneous 
operations on the part of both commanders, the campaign was brought 
to an inglorious termination after General Wilkinson had reached St. 
Regis, and General Hampton Chaugenay, in an advance upon Montreal. 
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General Hampton refusing for some petty reasons to co-operate with Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, the latter decided not to attack the city, nothwithstand- 
ing he had pbdsitive information that there were less than two hundred 
troops defending it, while his own army was six thousand strong. The 
two armies were therefore put into winter quarters about the middle of 
November, General Wilkinson at French Mills, and General Hampton 
at Plattsburgh. 

A month later the tide of disaster reached its flood. When Generals 
Armstrong and Wilkinson withdrew the troops from the Niagara 
frontier, General Harrison was ordered to move from Detroit down to 
Sackett’s Harbor, in order to defend that port after they should leave 
it. He halted a day or two at Fort George, on the Canada side, and 
there embarked for his destination, leaving General McClure, of the 
New York State militia, to garrison it. As the enemy had been rein- 
forced after Generals Wilkinson and Hampton had snugly burrowed 
their armies in winter quarters, General McClure was compelled, after 
asking in vain for reinforcements, to evacuate the fort after setting on 
fire, as he claimed by orders from the war department, the adjacent 
village of Newark. Crossing the river, he gathered as best he could 
about 160 men, whom he placed in garrison at Fort Niagara under the 
command of Capt. Leonard, and then left for Buffalo to look after the 
stores gathered in that vicinity. 

A few days after, on the 19th of December, by the treachery of its 
commander, as seems most probable from such facts as are known, Fort 
Niagara fell into the hands of the enemy, and most of the garrison were 
cruelly slaughtered. The small detachments of soldiers left at Sewer- 
ton and the Falls, dreading a similar fate, precipitately fled into the 
interior. The whole line from lake Ontario to Buffalo being thus left 
unprotected, the inhabitants were plundered, their buildings burnt, many 
of them killed, and the whole region devastated.” The few demoralized 
militia with General McClure could not prevent the enemy from 
crossing at Black Rock and Buffalo, which, with a large quantity of 
stores and munitions, they sacked and burned, together with three small 
vessels which had formed a part of Commodore Perry’s victorious fleet. 
The desolation of the frontier having been completed, the enemy 
returned into Canada, except that they continued to hold Fort Niagara, 
which was only finally relinquished at the close of the war. General 
Prevost, in a proclamation issued soon afterward, justified his burnings 
on the ground that they were in retaliation for the burning of Newark. 

On the water matters were not more encouraging. British cruisers 
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still continued to annoy the cities and towns along the coast, and a new 
blockade was declared extending from Montauk Point to the western- 
most mouth of the Mississippi River. When Congress assembled new 
restrictive enactments were passed, so that the commerce of the country 
seemed to be in danger of complete annihilation. 

In January, 1814, news was brought by a British schooner under flag 
of truce, of the great defeat of Bonaparte at Leipsic, and the advance of 
Wellington into the south of France. The fact that England was en- 
gaged ina war with France had no slight influence in bringing about 
the declaration of war on our part, and it was natural that disaster to 
Napoleon should be reflected unpleasantly upon us. In the month of 
April following the blockade was extended to the New England coast so 
that the whole eastern coast of the United States was now declared to 
be under blockade, and British war vessels were already in Massachu- 
setts Bay. Just at this time also arrived the news of further disaster to 
Napoleon and of his exile. The British authorities, who had, not long 
previously, manifested a desire to negotiate for peace, seemed now indif- 
ferent, if not indisposed, to enter upon such negotiations, and clouds and 
darkness were gathering around the country. 

Such was the state of affairs when, by the earnest solicitation of Gen- 
eral Brown—who sent General Scott to Washington to enforce his 
views—another advance into Canada was decided upon. This was to 
be undertaken by two brigades of regular troops, five companies of 
artillery, two of dragoons and General Peter B. Porter’s brigade of 
volunteers, numbering in all three thousand five hundred men. They 
crossed from Buffalo on the night of July 2d, and the British garrison 
at Fort Erie, one hundred and forty strong, at once surrendered. The 
day following, the battle of Chippewa was fought, and it proved so 
unfortunate for the enemy that he retreated to Fort George at the 
mouth of the Niagara River, losing in the operations about five hun. 
dred men, while Brown’s loss was about three hundred. General Brown 
advanced to Queenston, but could not proceed to the attack of Fort 
George, for lack of a siege train. After vainly seeking aid from General 
Gaines at Sackett’s Harbor, and from Commodore Chauncey on Lake 
Ontario—the latter having only guns enough to serve his fleet, with 
which he professed to be willing to co-operate with the land forces— 
General Brown retired behind the Chippewa on the 24th of July, not- 
withstanding his promise to conquer all Upper Canada in two months, 
provided he could have such co-operation. The next day he received 
the unwelcome intelligence that General Drummond, with large rein. 
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forcements, had arrived at Fort George, and that he was about to send 
a force across the river at Queenston, and then move up the river to 
capture his stores at Schlopee. To divert the enemy from this enter- 
prise, General Brown ordered an advance to Queenston. This advance, 
led by General Scott, encountered the enemy soon after noon at Bridge- 
water or Lundy’s Lane, as the location is generally called. The enemy 
was strongly posted on a hill sloping towards the Falls of Niagara and 
the river below. The narrow road or lane that gave the name to the 
battlefield crossed this hill a little to the north of its summit, along 
which the British batteries were erected. The country west and south 
was mostly covered with woods which concealed the British forces 
under General Riall, who had followed General Brown as he retreated, 
and, as was afterward ascertained, had intended to attack the Americans. 
at Chippewa the next day. 

General Scott sent a courier back to General Brown for reinforce- 
ments, and then boldly attacked the enemy with his single brigade. 
Major Jessup was detached with one regiment to demonstrate against, 
and, if possible, turn the enemy’s left. Coming in contact with a 
detachment of Canadian militia, his veterans soon routed them, captur- 
ing many prisoners who were despatched toward the camp, but the 
guard being necessarily small, most of them escaped. Among the 
prisoners secured was General Riall, who had been wounded, and was 
retiring from the front; also, an aid of General Drummond, from 
whom Major Jessup learned that his chief was hastening from York to 
reinforce General Riall. The attack in front had been maintained 
with unfaltering bravery, although the column suffered much from 
the fire of the enemy’s artillery, until General Ripley arrived with 
reinforcements, and orders to relieve Scott’s blood-and-dust-covered 
veterans, and push the attack on the enemy’s fortified line. A battery 
near the British left proved very destructive to our men. General 
Ripley, irritated at the loss of so many brave fellows, rather impatiently 
asked Colonel Miller if he could not take that battery, and received the 
modest reply, since become familiar as a household word, “ I'll try, sir.” 
Bringing the battalion to which his regiment had been reduced to arms 
at trail, and ordering that no man should fire a gun, he quietly led them 
circuitously up the hill until-he reached the left flank of the battery, 
then rushed upon the artillerists and drove them from their guns at the 
point of the bayonet. It was now dark, and General Brown, wounded 
soon afterward, gathered all the remnants of his force for the final 
charge on the centre and the left, General Porter at the same time 
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pushing the attack through the woods on the right. The batteries 
were all captured and the enemy driven from the field. 

But meantime, General Drummond's reinforcements, of which the 
captured aid had given information, had arrived, and the retreating 
infantry were rallied with them for an effort to recover their lost guns 
and the field. They met a line of lead and a belt of flame, before which 
they soon recoiled. Again they rallied and advanced to meet the same 
destructive fire, and were again repylsed. But the newly arrived 
troops were not yet disheartened, nor were their officers yet ready to 
submit to defeat. Fortified by stren&th of nerve and resolution, the 
grim inspiration of English obstinacy and Scotch tenacity, they rallied 
and advanced for another attack. It was made with desperate energy 
with both bullets and bayonets, the latter being often crossed under the 
ghastly sheets of flame that fitfully illuminated the thick darkness that 
enveloped them. But neither obstinate courage nor tenacious endur- 
ance availed them. The fierceness of the struggle made it short, and 
when it ceased, our war-grimed soldiers, after twelve hours of incessant 
and desperate fighting,-found themselves masters of the field. It was 
midnight when the din of the battle ceased. The hour was made still 
more impressive by the deep diapason of the great cataract, which 
sounded a ghostly dirge for the dead and a solemn chorus to the 
groans of the wounded and dying. 

Having no horses, and the men being weary with their long and hot 
fight, General Ripley, who was left in charge of the field, could not 
carry off the captured guns when he withdrew the troops to their camp 
for rest and refreshments, and the enemy, who was better supplied with 
animals, removed them before morning. But the loss of the trophies 
does not dim the glory of the fight. The great armies mustered during 
the late rebellion, and the serial battles which they fought, requiring 
two or three days to decide them, have quite dwarfed those of our 
previous history. But taking into consideration the military means 
and munitions of the time, the numbers engaged, the pluck and bravery 
displayed, and the long roll of killed and wounded, the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane must take high rank in military history. 

General Brown, wounded, went to Buffalo; General Ripley, short 
of transportation, fell back to his supplies at Waterloo, and sent his 
wounded to the same city. General Brown then ordered all the forces 
into Fort Erie; and, being dissatisfied with General Ripley’s conduct 
subsequent to the action at Lundy’s Lane, and General Scott being 
disabled by his wound, he sent for General Gaines to come and take 
temporary command of his army. 
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General Drummond, having been strongly reinforced, advanced 
against fort Erie. A small force sent across the river to attack Black 
Rock was repulsed with loss. This was counterbalanced by the loss 
on our part of two small vessels, that had made part of Commodore 
Perry’s squadron, which were cut out from under our guns. Having 
completed his preparations, General Drummond divided his forces into 
three columns, and at midnight on the 15th of August made an assault, 
intending to carry the works by storm. On the left he was easily 
repulsed. A more obstinate demonstration on the right also proved 
unsuccessful. A still more obstinate and persevering attack on the 
centre resulted in the capture of one of the bastions. It was held with 
great persistency, until an accidental explosion of a quantity of ammu- 
nition among the men caused a precipitate retreat, as they supposed the 
work was mined. General Drummond’s loss in this affair was 962 men, 
that of the Americans, 84. 

While these events were transpiring on the Niagara frontier, a more 
gloomy record was being made for our coast line, from the Chesapeake 
to the Penobscot Bay. The dreary, disastrous and disgraceful opera- 
tions connected with the siege and burning of Washington; the sur- 
render of Alexandria with its rich spoil; the shameful defeat at Bla- 
densburg ; the capture of Castine and Machias in Maine and the burning 
of the Adams sloop-of-war; the destruction of the fisheries ; the anni- 
hilation of our commerce, and the extinguishment of the lights in our 
lighthouses because they were only serviceable to our enemy—upon 
the details of this dismal record it is not proposed to enter. It is 
only referred to in order to recall the general feeling of gloom and 
discouragement which pervaded the public mind, relieved and re- 
assured only for a time by the successful defence of Baltimore, and 
Commodore McDonough’s splendid naval victory on Lake Champlain. 

This general review of operations brings the narrative to the sortie 
from Fort Erie. The British army had been largely reinforced from 
Europe. The command of lakes Erie and Ontario had been lost. 
General Izard, with the best portion of the Army of the North, had 
succeeded in getting away from Plattsburgh, where he might have 
been of some service, and into Sackett’s Harbor, whence he moved 
to the mouth of the Genesee river, just in time to be too late to render 
any service to General Brown at Fort Erie. This post was besieged 
by a superior and constantly increasing force under General Drum- 
mond. There seemed to be no alternative but to abandon it, and take 
the risk of crossing the lake to Buffalo—for which there was no ade- 
quate transportation—or to try the effect of a sortie. 
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Fort Erie was a regularly constructed stone and earth work, with 
two large bastions facing nearly east and west, flanked by two half 
bastions on the north and south, and provided with the necessary 
bomb-proofs and magazines. About goo yards to the southwest was a 
bastion-faced defence, called Towson’s battery, connected with the main 
work by a strong angular or two-faced curtain. The whole system of 
works was well protected by an ample ditch and strong abattis of 
timber, extending to the water on each flank. Within the inclosure 
which bordered on the lake shore were ample and pleasant accommo- 
dations for the occupying force. For about two hundred yards in front 
of the work the timber had been cut away. Beyond was thick forest. 
The encampment of the British was between two and three miles to 
the west and northwest. Protected by the timber, they erected a 
strong block-house and battery about 500 yards in front of the central 
portion of our defences. About 300 yards easterly from this was 
battery number two, and 500 yards in the same direction on the lake 
shore was battery number three. They were all protected in front 
by continuous breastworks, to be occupied by infantry, and these 
breastworks, in turn, were protected by a strong abattis of timber and 
brush. The guns in battery number three enfiladed our works from 
right to left, and proved very annoying and destructive. To raise the 
siege or abandon the work had become a necessity. 

Before battery number three was completed, one bright morning 
early in September, as General Porter, Lieut.-Colonel Wood and Major 
McRea of the engineers were walking from Towson’s battery towards 
the fort, and discussing the progress of the enemy’s offensive opera- 
tions, Lieut.-Colonel Wood, half-jestingly, suggested that it might be 
expedient to attempt a sortie. But no serious proposal of such an 
enterprise was made until some days later, when General Porter invited 
his two friends to his quarters to examine a plan for it which he had 
prepared. This plan was discussed and fully matured in several confi- 
dential meetings of the three officers. It was then submitted to Gen- 
eral Brown, who was still in Buffalo, whither he had retired, as has been 
stated, after being wounded at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. He neither 
encouraged nor discouraged it at the outset, but on examination of it 
as thoroughly as possible in his absence from the ground, he rather 
objected to the project. General Porter, however, continued to urge 
it, and his views were warmly seconded by the two able engineers, to 
whom he had fully explained his plan. The whole army, General 
Brown included, reposed the greatest confidence in these two officers, 
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particularly in Lieut.-Colonel Wood. General Brown finally required 
General Porter, whom he considered responsible for the plan, to give 
him a written statement of tts detatls over his own signature. After receiving 
this document General Brown consented that the enterprise should be 
undertaken, and directed General Porter to lead it. Although General 
Porter was well aware that the written document he had given General 
Brown could, whether so intended or not, be used to discredit or dis- 
grace him in case of failure, he nevertheless cheerfully assumed the 
responsibility of the movement. 

The plan of operations contemplated an attack by three columns, 
the first and main column on the enemy’s right, the second on his centre 
and the third to penetrate the line between the second and third bat- 
tery, and then act according to circumstances. The whole number of 
men required, about 2,100, was to be raised by volunteering, with 
details from the regulars and militia if necessary. All of General Por- 
ter’s brigade volunteered and many from the other corps of the army. 
As soon as the guns of the first column gave notice that they were 
fairly at work, the third column was to advance against the enemy’s 
left. The centre column was to be held rather in reserve and sent in as 
emergencies might require. 

While in the 12th Congress, General Porter, in a speech on the 
war resolutions, which he reported as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, had declared himself “ready to share, not only in the 
pleasures, if there should be any, but also in the dangers, of the war 
feast.” He was proposed to vindicate this declaration by leading the 
attacking column which was to advance from Towson’s Battery:on the 
enemy’s right. The centre column of 500 infantry under General 
Ripley was concealed by some new bastions covering the westerly front 
of the fort. The third column, consisting also of 500 men under Gen- 
eral Miller, was concealed in a ravine formed.by a small water course, 
which entered the lake about 300 yards north of the fort. The 
attacking column of 1,100 men was organized in three subdivisions, 
“the advance of 200 riflemen and a few Indians commanded by Colonel 
Gibson; the right by Lieutenant Colonel Wood, headed by 400 infantry 
under Major Brook, and followed by 500 volunteers and militia, and the 
left composed of 500 militia under Brigadier General Davis.” 

The hour of noon, Sept. 17th, was selected as the time for com- 
mencing operations. The previous day Majors Frazer and Riddle, of 
General Porter’s staff, were sent out with a few axemen to mark out 
through the woods the route to be followed by the advance. The 
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morning of the 17th was cloudy, with light rains, which increased into 
hard showers before nightfall, causing some delay, so that the advance 
was not commenced until nearly 3 o’clock. Piloted by Majors Frazer 
and Riddle, the riflemen and Indians soon came upon the right-rear of 
the enemy’s position, completely surprised them, carried a strong block- 
house and captured its defenders. Col. Wood’s force coming up, the 
battery was carried, the guns spiked, the stores in the magazine secured 
and the magazine itself blown up. By this time General Miller had 
reached and attacked the third battery, situated on the enemy’s left, 
and General Ripley, as pre-arranged, marching to the sound of the 
enemy’s artillery, had joined the main column in carrying the centre 
battery. 

While moving from this point through the woods, to co-operate with 
Colonel Miller, accompanied only by an orderly and a single soldier, 
General Porter suddenly came upon a company of the enemy about 60 
strong, drawn up in line, but standing at rest, apparently waiting orders. 
Seeing the necessity of prompt and decided action, General Porter, fol- 
lowed by his soldier with his musket brought to an aim, advanced boldly 
towards them, remarking “ That’s right, my good fellows, surrender and 
we will take good care of you.” Arriving at the first man the General 
threw his musket forward with his sword, and ordered him to advance 
toward our lines. In this way he proceeded, most of the men voluntarily 
throwing down their arms and advancing to the front, until he reached 
the last man, standing next to the sergeant. This man, not seeing any 
American force, suddenly stepped back, brought his bayonet to a charge 
and demanded General Porter’s surrender. As the General seized the 
musket to turn it aside the sergeant and three or four of the unarmed 
soldiers joined their comrade in the attempt to make him prisoner. In 
the mélée he was brought to the ground and received a sword wound 
in the hand. But soon recovering his feet, and seeing some of his own 
men approaching, he informed those who were vociferously demanding 
his surrender that they were surrounded and prisoners, and if they 
offered further resistance he would have them all put to the sword. 
The opportune arrival of Lieutenant Chatfield with the Cayuga rifles 
relieved the General from his dangerous position and secured all his 
prisoners. In his subsequent report to General Brown General Porter 
commends the good conduct of Lieutenant Chatfield, “ by whose intre. 
pidity,” he says, “I was extricated from the most unpleasant situation.” 

From the same report we learn that “the gallant leaders of the three 
divisions all fell at nearly the same time, Colonel Gibson at the second 
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battery and General Davis and Lieutenant-Colonel Wood in an assault 
upon the first.” Then follows a manly and just tribute to his fallen 
compatriots and companions in arms, most .of whom volunteered for 
the perilous service. As Lieutenant Colonel Wood belonged to the 
engineers he could not have been in the attack except as a volunteer. 
The report further says: ‘ Brigadier-General Davis, although a militia 
officer of little experience, conducted on this occasion with all the cool- 
ness and bravery of a veteran, and fell while advancing upon the 
enemy’s entrenchments. Colonel Gibson fully sustained the high mili- 
tary reputation he had before so justly acquired. You know how 
exalted an opinion I have always entertained of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wood of the engineers. His conduct on this day was, what it uniformly 
has been on every similar occasion, an exhibition of military skill, acute 
judgment and heroic valor.” Among the wounded was Major Frazer, 
hit in the leg by a musket ball while sitting astride of a 24 pound gun 
which he was spiking. He had entered heartily into the project from 
the first, as he was ever most at home in enterprises requiring courage, 
dash and vigorous action. 

Having carried all the batteries, spiked and mutilated the ordnance 
and sent their prisoners to the rear, the whole command returned trom 
their victorious expedition to receive the hearty congratulations of their 
comrades in the fort, soon to be followed by the still more hearty 
plaudits of their countrymen. Besides ordnance and munitions of war, 
the enemy lost over 800 men in killed, wounded and prisoners. Their 
arduous seven weeks labor was lost, and setting fire to their buildings 
and the stores in them, they abandoned their camp during the night of 
the 21st, and retreated beyond the Chippewa. In a congratulatory 
order issued by Lieutenant General Drummond, he speaks in glowing 
terms of the “brilliant style” in which his troops conducted them- 
selves, and of the “admiration excited” by their performance. Indeed 
the whole order is in quite a triumphant vein, referring to a victory 
rather than a defeat. The fact that the “admiration” with which he 
was “struck” sent his whole army thirty miles to the rear militates 
against such a conclusion. 

The alarm and anxiety which had prevailed along the Niagara 
frontier were at once dispelled by this heroic and timely achievement, 
following so soon upon the hard-won victory at Lundy’s Lane. This 
new triumph reassured our doubting countrymen, and convinced them 
that our soldiers would do gallant and effective service in import- 
ant and well-matured enterprises if properly led. When the details 
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of it reached Europe, despite the deceptive order of General Drum. 
mond, it was received with generous and hearty approbation. Sir 
William Napier, the historian of the War of the Peninsula, one of the 
ablest of the Duke of Wellington’s commanders, characterized it as “a 
brilliant achievement—the only instance in history where a, besieging 
army was entirely broken up and routed by a single sortie.” 

Having planned the sortie, and having been required by General 
Brown, as before stated, to give him a written statement of its details, 
and having successfully executed it, General Porter, in the report of 
operations from which we have already quoted, did ample justice to all 
his subordinates, not doubting that General Brown would do like justice 
to all the parties interested, in his general report to the Secretary of 
War. Of course he was something more than surprised when that 
report appeared, and in it the commander-in-chief had only referred to 
him in the most general terms, without a commendatory word, and to 
the sortie in such terms as to compel the inference that it had originated 
with and been planned by himself. And yet with that modesty which is 
so generally the companion of high desert, General Porter never, 
except in conversation with intimate friends, made the slightest effort 
to correct the wholly erroneous impression on this point, conveyed 
by that report. It is not known that he ever recorded more than one 
word on the subject. Niles’ Weekly Register of the date of October 
6th, 1814, contains this paragraph: “ The last exploit of General Brown 
is one of those incidents in ‘the sublime business of war’ that excites 
increasing admiration. A better planned and more gallantly executed 
affair never happened. The whole rested with the General himself 
until the moment it was to be performed.” After reading this, General 
Porter made a pencil mark beside it, underlined the two words “ general 
himself,” then simply wrote and underscored on the margin the single 
word “Wo.” That General Brown prompted the paragraph is not sup- 
posed. That the facts which it states must be inferred from his report is 
undeniably true. That the “exploit excited increased admiration” is 
true. That “a better planned or more gallantly executed affair never 
happened” is also true. That “the whole rested with the General 
(Brown) himself” is, as has been shown, an entire perversion of the facts 
of the case. 

The latest history of the sortie is given by Lossing in his “ Pictorial 
Field Book of the war of 1812.” In it occurs the following passage: 


‘* Now was Brown’s golden opportunity, and he improved it. A sortie was planned, and the time 
appointed for its execution the morning of the 17th of September. He resolved as he said, ‘to 
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storm the batteries, destroy the cannon and roughly handle the brigade upon duty before those in 
reserve (at the camp) could be brought into action.’ His preparations were made with great 
secrecy. He knew the hazards of the enterprise, and desired the full co-operation of his officers. 
He sounded their opinions as well as he might without fully disclosing his designs. They were not 
in consonance with his own ; and he made his preparations in a manner to conceal his intentions 
from the army until it should be in readiness, for he determined to attempt the bold design as soon 
as Porter should join him with his militia reinforcements, These came, two thousand strong, and 
on the morning of the 17th the commanding general explained his plans to General Ripley (his 
second in command), his adjutant general and engineers. All evinced a desire for hearty co-opera- 
tion excepting General Ripley, who considered the enterprise a hopeless one, and desired to have 
nothing to do with it.” 

The reason here given for delay is remarkable, since General Porter 
and his volunteers had been with the army of the Niagara from the 
commencement of its operations, were in Fort Erie when it was 
attacked by the British on the 14th of August, and had been there con- 
tinuously since that attack. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the few remaining military operations of 
the war. Under other leaders, in less than seven weeks the prestige of 
the Army of the Niagara was lost. Its new commander, General Izard, 
after a somewhat pompous demonstation against the enemy near the 
Chippewa, retreated across the river after having blown up Fort Erie. 
The slow dilapidation of time has been added to the remorseless vigor 
of gun powder, and its dismantled, ruined walls stand to-day as one of 
the melancholy monuments of a war which exhibited and illustrated 
both the heroic and ignoble traits of individual character; the noble 
aspirations and impulses, and the base passions of a people; the glory 
and shame of a nation. Though it failed to accomplish the objects for 
which it was undertaken, it nevertheless resulted in great and enduring 
good. It broke the fetters of the odious policy of “commercial restric- 
tions” and made us the distinct asserters of rights instead of the humble 
mendicants of privilege. It also broke the still more odious fetters of a 
puerile and pusillanimous “gun-boat” policy, which drove the officers of 
our navy into safe harbors or friendly estuaries and converted them into 
timid watchers of threatening adversaries or fugitives from their pur- 
suits. It gave us a status as a naval power among nations, and the 
nucleus of a navy which has grown with our growth and strengthened 
*with our strength until we acknowledge no master upon the sea. That 
war also demonstrated and emphasized one great historical fact which 
is here referred to, simply for the sublime lesson it teaches—a fact which 
has been again demonstrated and emphasized in our history, namely: 
that in the supreme crises in the affairs of a great people, whosoever 
places himself, under whatsoever protestations of loyalty or integrity of 
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purpose, in opposition to the loyal sentiment, the patriotic inspiration 
of his countrymen must inevitably be overborne and reap for himself 
only disappointment and dishonor. 

The labor of love which the writer has assumed is finished. It 
was undertaken for the purpose of rectifying the record of an event of 
national interest. He is indebted for his preliminary facts to the 
authentic histories of the time, and for those more directly relating to 
the particular achievement he desired to elucidate, to the distinguished 
soldier with whom it originated, and others who were associated with 


him in its successful execution. 
GEORGE W. HOLLEY 
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[From Map drawn by Gen. Joseph G. Totten, U. S. Engineers] 

















ARNOLD’S RETREAT AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
VALCOUR 


The statement first made several years since by the writer of 
this article, and which has been incorporated into other publications, in 
regard to the escape of the American flotilla after the sanguinary action 
in the strait of Valcour, has been recently discredited, because it is in 
conflict with the account contained in Lossing’s Field Book of the Rev- 
olution. It seems proper that I should vindicate the statement by 
presenting the facts and reasoning on which it was founded. 

The battle of Valcour, by the circumstances which surrounded it, 
was the most important, and in its review, one of the most interesting 
and exciting naval conflicts of the revolution. It was contested by 
fleets, the only instance in the war—it involved the domination on Lake 
Champlain, which decided the control of the portals to the hostile terri- 
tories; it was distinguished by the exercise of great skill, and illustrious 
by a heroism which has few parallels in naval annals; while the re- 
treat of Arnold was characteristically original, audacious and dramatic. 
It is therefore eminently desirable that its true history should be ascer- 
tained and perpetuated. 

The Field Book states that Arnold escaped “by passing through 
the British fleet.” The writer believes that such a movement would 
have been a moral and physical impossibility. This account was pre- 
sented by early historians and adopted by successive writers without 
examination or question. Dr. Lossing accepted an account, apparently 
well authenticated, without investigation. The idea was derived 
from a letter to John Hancock, written by General Waterbury, the 
second in command to Arnold, in evident haste and under the 
excitement of the disastrous conflict, which had then just termi- 
nated. The gallant subordinate writes: “we went through them 
entirely undiscovered.” It should be considered that he wrote not 
with the precision of an historian, but in the terms of his pro- 
fession. The language warranted the idea, which the historian 
adopted, but I think it is susceptible of another construction. We may 
conceive, that in framing the letter, the mind of General Waterbury 
contemplated the result and not the specific means by which it was 
accomplished. The British fleet barred the course which Arnold 
desired to pursue. The American flotilla, evading, passed around, by or 
through it in effect, and temporarily escaped towards the South, thus 
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attaining the object which the British commanders designed to prevent. 
The terms of the letter, although not logically correct, doubtless com- 
municated the idea in the writer’s mind. That he wrote in this spirit is 
evident from another sentence in the same letter, in which he says: 
“They surrounded us.” The whole tenor of history disproves this state- 
ment. Arnold withdrew to a cove, connected with the strait, and the 
British by occupying the upper entrance, were interposing between him 
and the refuge at the South he proposed to reach. This was the only 
approach to the position indicated by General Waterbury, and he may 
have regarded it as a virtual surrounding. The northern gate to the 
strait was unimpeded, and through that, it is my entire conviction, 
Arnold effected his escape. Arnold makes no allusion in his report toa 
passage through the enemy’s fleet, and it is scarcely possible that he 
would have omitted a reference to so extraordinary an incident, had it 
occurred. The impossibility of its occurrence will be obvious upon a 
moment’s consideration of the circumstances and positions of the two 
fleets. The American flotilla was lying in the cove I have mentioned ; 
the British were anchored about a mile and a half south in the passage 
between Garden island on the east and the shoals at the mouth of the 
Au Sable river on the opposite side. The British fleet embraced 
twenty-nine vessels of all classes. The four largest formed the first line 
and occupied nearly the entire channel, by the space required for 
anchorage and swinging at their cables. The remainder of the fleet 
was arranged in a second line. This judicious formation established a 
barrier totally impenetrable by even a single vessel, and far more by an 
entire hostile fleet. The British vessels were supplied by veteran crews, 
and commanded by officers who had been selected for the special 
service. Their position was determined on by Carlton and Pringle 
with the confident expectation of preventing the escape of Arnold. The 
vigilance of such crews would have been sleepless, and all the energies 
of British science and discipline would have been exacted by circum- 
stances calculated to arouse the exercise of all their highest qualities. 
Is there a shadow of probability, that a squadron of thirteen hostile 
vessels, torn and shattered in the tremendous conflict they had just 
encountered, many of them mere fragmentary wrecks which in a few 
hours were abandoned, would have effected undiscovered a transit 
through a victorious fleet, thus guarded by an organized and vigilant foe. 

In an early publication I enunciated the theory of Arnold’s escape 
which, in 1874, 1 elaborated in an essay entitled A Naval Campaign 
on Lake Champlain, which was printed in Lossing’s Historical Record. 
When the narrative in the Field Book was written, Dr. Lossing, in com- 
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mon with every writer on the subject, possessed no knowledge of the 
facts which I subsequently presented, and he adopted the view which 
had been universally accepted. In introducing my paper, with his 
accustomed fairness and liberality, he says: “It makes statements and 
advances theories, well supported by facts and probabilities, which indi- 
cate that hitherto historians have been in error in their accounts of the 
most important movements of the American fleet, namely, the method 
of their escape from the Valcour Strait unperceived by the British.” 
The version I published in the Record was essentially in this language: 
“The general council of the officers decided, that a retreat however 
doubtful and precarious, should be attempted. Forthe accomplishment 
of this purpose Arnold devised a manceuvre as novel and sagacious in 
its conception as its execution was bold and temporarily successful. He 
proposed to steal away from a watchful enemy, almost within hailing 
distance, to pass around the northern point of Valcour, and by the 
advance he might obtain before the morning light revealed his move- 
ment he hoped to escape pursuit and secure a refuge at Crown Point. 
“In accordance with this decision, at an early hour in the night, Colonel 
Wigglesworth, in the galley Trumbull, weighed anchor and led the van, 
followed in succession, in a single line, by the other vessels, the space 
between them being maintained as large as practicable, and each bearing 
a single light in the stern to guide the course of the one that followed. 
Arnold in the Congress, mutilated and shattered in the conflict, closed the 
marvellous procession.. Thus stealthily and silently they proceeded on 
their perilous way. The intense darkness of the night was deepened 
by a storm of sleet and rain.” My authority for this account of the 
escape of Arnold was Elkanah Watson. He was at the period of this 
campaign, in the usage of the day, an apprenticed clerk to John Brown, 
of Providence, R.I1., then one of the most prominent merchants and 
largest ship owners in the colonies. This position brought Mr. Watson 
into association with the seamen and officers of the commercial marine 
of that section, from whence it is believed the republican fleet on Cham- 
plain was largely recruited. He was intimately acquainted with officers 
who were engaged in the battle of Valcour, and I distinctly understood 
that he had derived from them the knowledge of the incident I have 
described. In addition to this source of information on the subject, in 
after years Mr. Watson was personally associated with General Schuyler, 
Governor Clinton, and other prominent actors in the northern campaign, 
who were familiar with all its events, and it is my strong impression, that 
I heard them referred to as giving a similar account of Arnold’s escape. 
My father felt deeply on this subject and never spoke of it without 
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strong emotion and admiration. I often listened to his conversation with 
those, whose years enabled them to recur to scenes of the revolution, 
and among other reminiscences I recall their discussion of the circum- 
stances of Arnold’s escape as I have narrated them, which were spoken 
of as well-established facts, and I never heard them contradicted or even 
questioned. 

The most fertile imagination could scarcely have conceived of inci- 
dents so weird and picturesque. They were wilder and stranger than 
the imaginings of fiction. The tale unfolds a picture of thrilling inter- 
est; the torn and disabled vessels, stealthily pressing on their solitary 
way, enveloped in utter darkness, save the little lantern that glimmered 
in the stern of each, amid the gloom of the night, the roaring of the 
wind and the surging of the waves. General history recites the partial 
success of the daring movement and the final close of the drama in 
flames and blood. 

I have assumed the following hypothesis of the action of the British 
leaders, when the retreat of Arnold was discovered. They knew the 
reckless audacity of Arnold, and might well have conjectured that he 
had precipitated an assault on their unprotected base. The British 
fleet was probably divided in accordance with this suspicion—one por- 
tion proceeding directly to the south, while another division followed 
the path of Arnold, around the island, intending to pursue wherever it 
should lead. Such a pursuit would have been soon arrested by the 
guns thundering in the south. This supposition is indirectly corrobor- 
ated by a tradition which still prevails among the mariners of the lake. 
A solitary, naked rock projects from the waters in a situation east of 
Valcour and near the Vermont shore. It is far to the north and out of 
the track of vessels running from Valcour toward the upper part of the 
lake, but would have been nearly in the course of the British fleet had 
it passed to the north of Valcour Island, as I have conjectured. The rock 
is still known as Carlton’s Prize. The story which has been told for 
more than a century is, that the rock was discerned by the British, 
enveloped in the mist of an early autumnal morning, was mistaken for 
an American vessel and a heavy cannonade opened against it. Hence 
the sneering name. This is the train of evidence upon which I have 
founded my theory of this remarkable episode in our revolutionary 
annals. If the facts I have adduced authorize the convictions I have 
formed, they pre-eminently demand historic preservation, although they 
may impress a brilliant gem on the darkened and polluted escutcheon 
of Arnold. 
Ww. C. WATSON 
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CHIEF JUSTICE OF NEW YORK AND OF CANADA 


William Smith, “the historian,’ Chief Justice of New York and of 
Canada, was born in the city of New York, 18th June, 1728, and died at 
Quebec, Canada, 3d December, 1793. Inheriting his father’s character 
and studious disposition, he made the best use of his time both at school 
in New York and at Yale College. The study of Hebrew, in which 
language he had already made some progress under the instruction of 
his father, was pursued at college, and there too he studied medicine, a 
science for which many of his family exhibited a natural taste and talent. 
He was graduated in 1745, and immediately entered his father’s office, 
studying law, together with William Livingston, the future war gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and was admitted to the bar 22d October, 1750. 
Forming a partnership with Livingston, the young lawyers almost imme- 
diately enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. Trusted, respected, 
admired for their talents, clients sought them not only from their own, 
but from the adjoining provinces. The son of Mr. Smith, writing of his 
father’s career as a lawyer, says: “If he saw a cause was unjust, he 
would state that it was so, and if the litigant parties persisted in their 
respective views, he would desire them to seek another counsellor; if 
he found a cause doubtful, he always advised his client to compromise. 
When differences were referred to him, which he settled, he would 
receive no reward, though offered it by both parties, considering him- 
' self in these cases as a judge, observing that a judge ought to take no 
money.” 

Smith’s religious belief and political faith were those of his family. 
His convictions were decided; his character straightforward and sin- 
cere; his temper singularly calm and under control; his eloquence, his 
power of application, his learning were undoubted. His address was 
kind and winning, one best calculated to make and retain through life 
devoted friends. Brought up in the midst of political excitement, the 
leaders of the great National party being allied with his father and 
generally intimate at his house, such a man, so situated, inevitably 
became himself a leader. There is scarce a chapter in the local history 
of the period in which his name does not appear. His life, as well as 
that of his father, is yet to be written; material is abundant. There is 
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probably not one of his contemporaries engaged in civil pursuits whose 
biography would be more instructive. Ina brief memoir it is difficult 
to select what to touch upon, what to leave unsaid. His literary 
labors,’ his interest in the Church, in the boundary disputes, his legal 
successes and opinions, cannot in these short notes be even alluded to. 

In February, 1767, Governor Moore writes to England, that William 
Smith is at the head of his profession of the law, and requests that he 
may be appointed toa seat in his Majesty's Council in the room of his 
father, the Judge, who with advancing years desired to retire. The 
proposal was immediately complied with, Mr. Smith receiving the 
appointment the same year. Sincerely attached to the country of his 
birth, Mr. Smith was none the less devoted to his sovereign. The 
dissensions between Great Britain and the Colonies gave him intense 
sorrow, especially as he was fully conscious of the injustice with which 
his fellow countrymen were treated. On intimate terms with the 
leaders of both factions, it became the business of his life to endeavor to 
soothe the violence of party feeling and to reconcile their differences. 
Naturally he won the ilf will of some few of the extremists among the 
citizen tories, who with narrow minds would acknowledge no right 
except on their own side, and naturally too, as time advanced and 
neutrality was no longer possible, some of the whigs, disappointed in 
securing his great talents exclusively for their cause, abused him as a 
trimmer, a term applied to many a conscientious statesman, both before 
and since. An instance of this kind of abuse appeared in the Pennsy]- 
vania Evening Post of 17th September, 1780; it is given in the notes to 
this article. So long as there was any hope Mr. Smith strove to bring 
about an adjustment. Even as late as the close of 1775, through his 
brother Thomas, a member of the Provincial Assembly, he endeavored 
to “open a plan towards reconciliation, under the form of instructions 
to the delegates for this Province (New York) at Philadelphia.” He had 
at an early period prepared and urged a proposition for the union of 
all the colonies under one administration, firmly bound to the mother 
country, containing guaranteed concessions, which it was hoped would 
terminate the chief causes of irritation. The plan was approved by the 
British Ministry, but was not brought before Parliament. 

Nothing is found to justify the assertion in Sabine’s Loyalists that 
Mr. Smith was undecided which side to choose. His large estate, his 
nearest relatives, his many and devoted friends were in America; his 
allegiance he believed to be irrevocably pledged to England. He does 
not appear, even in the midst of his family distresses, to have wavered 
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fora moment. All of his sympathies may have been with the individual 
rebel, none were with the rebellion that severed the new from the old 
England. The important principles for which the Americans took up 
arms he knew to be right and just; he had himself advocated and ad- 
vanced them; the mode in which redress was sought was quite another 
affair. He could agree with his friend, Joseph Hallett, by whom he was 
probably enlisted in an effort to revive in the city the Presbyterian form 
of worship during the British occupation, that to maintain their rights 
some for the good of all must expose themselves to loss of property, to 
imprisonment, to banishment; but he could go no farther, and events 
moved rapidly. He denied the right of rebellion, and questioned the 
advantage to the colonists of independence. The infamous pretensions 
of the high tories were presently crushed as Parliament conceded the 
vital points in dispute, and through their peace commissioners, of whom 
Smith was one, exhorted the nation to return to their allegiance. Mean- 
while, however, independence had been declared, moderate counsels 
prevailed too late to be of service; but the counsellors were held in 
grateful remembrance. Smith had, in season and out of season, well 
maintained the cause of British constitutional freedom, but had held 
back from the rebellion. A powerful minority in England, which in time 
included the whole nation, justified the revolutionists as the exponents of 
the true English policy. In the colonies the principles of the constitu- 
tional liberties of England were being successfully defended. A century 
has passed. Tories on the American question must now be sought for, 
not in England, but in the United States, men who sigh for the halcyon 
days of British rule and military law, when the young men served in 
the loyal Provincials, when the maids were courted by the gallant red- 
coats. Twice since the revolution has the tory party reappeared ; in 
the war of 1812-14 and in the late rebellion. They had opposed the 
formation of the government; they and their children were too often 
not ashamed to seek its disgrace and destruction. 

Soon after the arrival of Sir Henry Clinton the bitter feelings aroused 
at the commencement of the revolutionary war began to subside, and the 
contest was conducted, at the north at least, with few of the atrocities gen- 
erally attendant upon civil strife. The British officers and soldiers rarely 
exhibited any personal ill will towards the patriots; friendly communi- 
cations were constant; acts of kindness from foe to foe known to all. It 
was reserved for the traitor Arnold and his tory native associates, largely 
assembled in New York, to indulge in hatred, and the longing for the 
wholesale massacre of their countrymen; to reproach the military that 
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no terrible slaughter and devastation were committed as an example 
and warning. The tories affected to despise the patriots; their insulting 
language, which found no favor among the more intelligent of the 
British, justly offended the Americans. It is fortunate, lest the viru- 
lence of the class should be forgotten, that one of their number deemed 
his opinions of sufficient value to be preserved in writing, and that the 
New York Historical Society has consented to stand as sponsor for the 
publication of the volumes, thus giving the work sufficient notoriety. 
The manuscript of Judge Thomas Jones, after the lapse of almost 
a century, is with much parade presented to the public as a “ His- 
tory of New York during the Revolutionary War.” It deals with 
persons and incidents, not as they were, but as the author with per- 
verted mind chose to think they were or would have liked them to 
have been. Fraud, crimes, perjury, cowardice, murder, meannesses of 
every sort are attributed to those whom tradition, history, and the 
common consent of the world, have placed among the blameless heroes 
and founders of a mighty nation. Their leader, Washington, of course 
does not escape being pointed at as a knave. We may smile at the 
Tory abuse of American statesmen, soldiers and gentlemen; their lives 
are known, their reputation established ; they need no defence. Ladies, 
the wives and mothers of distinguished men, are not forgotten in the 
indiscriminate abuse; they may not easily be protected from posthu- 
mous slander, their lives belong to the home circle and fireside; even 
to assert that they were free from guilt is more than objectionable. 
We may well imagine that on this one point alone the Honorable Mr. 
Jones has attained his object, and has wounded the feelings of the 
descendants of those whom he hated. The Aistory was written for 
anonymous publication. The author, bred an attorney, and a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, pretends an ignorance of the law, and in volume 
II., page 105, actually says, “I am no lawyer.” The better to conceal 
his identity, the misfortunes of Thomas Jones, a zealous loyalist, are 
made much of. Jones,a man of wealth, was the most prominent 
member of a Long Island family, some of whom were members of the 
Church of England, some Quakers. Owing to his extreme party views, 
he was, after imprisonment, banished the country, and his estates con- 
fiscated. His “ veracious” history was written in England, while in 
exile. Its publication under his own name would beyond question 
have forfeited not only his hopes for a pardon, but his social position; 
this was not to be thought of. Through his agent in New York Mr. 
Jones applied, 12th February, 1790, to the Legislature of the State 
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for permission to return to the country. His name was accordingly 
inserted in a bill passed 30th March, 1790, permitting the said Jones, 
with others, “to return and remain within this State unmolested, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.”* The editor of Jones’ manu- 
script appears to have overlooked the pardon, and states that “had it 
been possible he (Jones) would have come back to his loved home 
across the sea, and spent his last days beneath the bright skies and in 
the pure air of his own Long Island.” Jones received his pardon, but 
did not come back; he was better employed preparing a posthumous 
revenge upon his enemies. Before the revolution Judge Jones had 
failed to obtain a re-election by the people of his Own Long Island to 
the Assembly. During the war he was, as he informs us, persecuted 
and cruelly used by his countrymen, slighted by the English in 
America and neglected abroad. Small return was made him for con- 
fiscated property, no public office was conferred upon him. Other 
Americans, prominent citizens of New York and adherents to the 
Crown, were, he thinks, equally guilty as himself, and yet enjoyed their 
property undisturbed. The Smiths, Livingstons and many others, with 
whom he had enjoyed official intercourse, were honored and possessed 
wealth and happiness—he unknown, in ill health, childless, poor and in 
exile. It was more than the Judge could bear; hinc illz lachryme. 

This long digression may be pardoned, as Judge Jones devotes 
many of his pages to the Smiths, whom, if possible, he hates with a 
more malignant hatred than he does the Livingstons. With these two 
families his volumes open, and as he warms to his work he concentrates 
his abusive epithets on Chief Justice Smith; not only was Justice 
Smith the chief of his name, but his wife was a Livingston. The 
climax is reached with the assertion that this “artful, cunning, design- 
ing, hypocritical Presbyterian rebel,” by whom Sir Henry “Clinton 
was absolutely governed,” caused by his advice the loss of America to 
the British Crown. 

As the political horizon grew darker, and recourse was had to arms, 
Mr. Smith felt that farther intervention on his part was unavailing. 
Early in the spring of 1776 (29th March), as was his yearly custom, he 
left town for his country seat at Haverstraw, and did not revisit the 
city during the summer.‘ Under date of 24th September, 1776, Gov- 
ernor Tryon wrote to Lord Germain that Smith had not been seen or 
heard from in five months. The Governor himself had withdrawn, not, 
however, with Smith’s approval, on board the man-of-war Duchess of 
Gordon, leaving the members of the Council to retire where they 
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pleased. Malice, aroused by jealousy, pursued Mr. Smith in his retire- 
ment. Of the many slanders, the following is selected as a specimen, 
because Mr. Smith deemed it of sufficient importance to authorize a 
denial or reply: 


From the Connecticut Gazette and the Universal Intelligencer, Sept. 13, 1776, No. 670, page 2. 


Lonpon, une 10—The following letter is said to have been sent to Gen, Howe, in America, 
from a member of the Council at New York: 

NEw York, May II, 1776. 

Sir. As Ihave not a doubt of my last letters to Administration convincing them that this city 
and province is the only spot in America for carrying on the war with effect against the rebels, and 
that in consequence the forces expected this spring, as well as those now under your command, will 
be ordered hither, it may be necessary and advisable to send the army thro’ the sound, between 
Connecticut and Long Island ; of the latter it will be proper to give a description — It is 130 miles 
long, is very fertile, abounding in wheat, and every other kind of corn, innumerable black cattle, 
sheep, hogs, &c.; is very populous, and Suffolk county in particular, as well as the other parts of it, 
all good and loyal subjects, of which they have lately given proof, and only wait to be assisted by 
the king’s troops. The Island has a plain on it, at least 20 miles long, which has a fertile country 
about it, is 20 miles from the city of New-York ; Connecticut opposite to it ; New Jersey about 30 
miles distant ; Philadelphia 110; Maryland 130; Rhode Island 150: so that in this fertile island 
the army can subsist without any succour from Britain or Ireland, and in 5 or 6 days invade and 
reduce any of the above colonies at pleasure. Add to these great advantages, that the possession 
of the Narrows, and Nutton-Island, would be the destruction of this city, but of this I think there 
would be no need, for all the principal inhabitants are at heart with the crown, particularly all my 
brethren the members of the assembly, but as the mob now commands, prudence forbids them to 
declare without a military force. You have many with you who are acquainted with the navigation 
of the sound. The spot which I advise you to land at is Cowbay. W. SMITH. 

« 


From the Connecticut Gazette and the Universal Intelligencer, October 4,1776, No. 673, page 3. 
Dosp’s-FERRY, Sept. 19, 1776. 


Mr. Green. As I understand you have republished a letter in your paper, which was reprinted 
from a London paper, and said to be written by the Hon. William Smith, Esq., I beg leave to 
inform you that it is a forgery ; and I doubt not was written by some of the Refugees in England, 
with a view to render Mr. Smith’s situation as disagreeable as their own was. The letter will not 
prejudice Mr. Smith in the opinion of those who knew him, but the natural and just jealousy of the 
times may lead those who are unacquainted with him to form an unjust idea of him. I doubt not, 
therefore, that, in justice to injured innocence, you will publish the following extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Smith, respecting the letter above mentioned, and insert a paragraph requesting the 
printers, who have already published, or may yet publish the forgery, to print this too— It is dated 
the fourth inst. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, EBEN HAZARD. 


Extract of a letter from the Hon. William Smith, Esq. 


——‘‘ The artlessness of the author of the letter in the Baltimore Journal of the 28th of August is 
very apparent. Indeed, as the forgery was contrived in England, he could not know of my removal 
from New York on the 29th of March— You will observe that the printed letter is dated there the 
11th of May, and that the writer supposes himself a Member of the Assembly. I have not been 
in town since March, and never was in the Assembly. These mistakes in personating me render 
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the fraud manifest. There are other marks of it—No man who knows me will imagine that, after 
my asserting in the history of New-York (page 205) that Long Island was one hundred and twenty 
miles long, and Hempstead plain but sixteen, will suppose me the informer that the island is one 
hundred and thirty miles in length, and the plain twenty-four ; and that I am soignorant of America 
as to place New-Jersey at fifty miles from Long-Island, and Rhode Island at one hundred and fifty, 
and Maryland but thirty from Philadelphia; or that I should believe the people of Suffolk, and 
especially the Members elected but last spring, to be well affected to the measures now under 
the direction of Gen. Howe. 

I am not fond of oaths to remove groundless suspicions, or I should enclose you an affidavit 
that I never wrote a letter to Mr. Howe upon any subject whatsoever, nor to any man living in the 
smallest degree similar to the letter in the Maryland Journal. Such an affidavit I will publish, if it 
is necessary, for the satisfaction of my countrymen ; after which, as Mr. Howe is upon the spot, 
no man can believe the calumny, who does not think me both a fool and a knave.” 


Information having been lodged against Mr. Smith, his name was. 
entered among the first upon the list of suspected persons, prepared 
15th June, 1776, by the committee, to detect conspiracies. The mem- 
bers of the committee present were Philip Livingston, Joseph Hallett, 
John Jay, Thomas Tredwell, Governeur Morris, Lewis Graham and 
Leonard Gansevoort. Most, if not all, of these gentlemen, were personal 
friends of Mr. Smith; with Livingston, Hallett and Morris, he was inti- 
mate. On the 27th June, the committee, of whom there were then 
present Leonard Gansevoort, Mr. Livingston, Mr. Randell, Mr. Morris, 
Colonel Graham, Mr. Tredwell, “Ordered that a summons be issued to 
the Hon. William Smith, as a person of equivocal character, returnable 
on Saturday, 6th July next, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of the same 
day.” What then followed is not known, the journals of the committee 
to detect conspiracies not being found among the public archives. 
Smith, however, addressed the committee in writing under date of 
4th July, with an expression of his political opinions, and doubtless 
appeared in person, as directed to do, on the 6th. Smith’s letter, or 
acopy of it, is believed to be in existence, but where, or by whom pos- 
sessed, has not been ascertained. Whatever may have been the decision 
of the committee, Mr, Smith was allowed ample leisure to remove with 
his family and furniture from his seat at Haverstraw to the Livingston 
Manor, where, doubtless in accordance with the orders received, he took 
up his residence. Here (Mag. Am. His., July, 1880, p. 21), he is found 
writing to Schuyler in December, 1777, for books: “ Anything, French 
or English, provided it be neither law or mathematics, nor anything in 
favor of a Republican form of government.” 

On the 7th March, 1777, the Provincial Congress ordered that all dis- 
affected persons, etc., should either take an oath of allegiance or retire 
within the British lines. Smith, not having taken the oath, was‘sum- 
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moned before the convention. The generous treatment he received as 
having been misrepresented or misunderstood is best told in the lan- 
guage of the minutes of the Convention. 


June 7th, 1777. ‘‘ Present, Colonel Van Cortlandt, Mr. Hobart, Mr. Harper, Major Tappen, 
Mr. Cuyler, Colonel de Witt, Mr. Cantine, Mr. Gilbert Livingston, Major Van Zandt, Mr. Jay, 
Mr. Yates, Mr. R. R. Livingston, General Scott. 

The council being informed that William Smith and Paterson, Esquires, are attending in 
town, pursuant to the order of the 3d instant. Ordered, that the Secretary wait on Mr. Smith and 
request his attendance in Council. Mr. Smith attending, was by order asked the following questions 
from the chair, to wit. Whether he considers himself a subject of the independent State of New 
York. He desires that what follows may be accepted as his answer. 

That he does not consider himself discharged from his oaths of fidelity to the Crown of Great 
Britain. He refers to his letter of the 4th July last, in answer to a summons of a committee of the 
Honorable Congress for an elucidation of his political sentiments. He has strictly conformed to 
his parol in that letter, nor will infringe it. He then conceived a separation from Great Britain 
could not be contended for with safety, to the rights, liberties, and privileges of this country ; and 
from a deep concern for the colonies, he prays God that peace may be restored by a happy, safe, 
and generous reconciliation.” 





The Assembly adjourned to meet in the afternoon, and there- 
upon ; 

‘* Resolved, that the said William Smith and John Patterson be confined within the manor of 
Livingston on their parole of honor, to abide there until the further order of this council, or the 
future executive power of this State ; and in the mean time neither directly nor indirectly, by words 
or deeds, to oppose or contravene the measures of the United States of America, or either of them, 
for supporting their independence in opposition to the King and Parliament of Great Britain, or 
for supporting the present Constitution or government of this State. 

Ordered, that the President take their paroles, which were accordingly taken, by them respect- 
ively subscribed, as follows, to wit : 

“* State of New York, ss.: 

I, William Smith. Esquire, do hereby pledge my parole of honor, to abide within the manor of 
Livingston until the further order of the Council of Safety, or the future executive power of this 
State; and in the meantime that I will neither directly nor indirectly, by word or deed, oppose or 
contravene, the measures of the United States of America, or either of them, for supporting their 
independence in opposition to the King and Parliament of Great Britain, or for supporting the present 
Constitution or Government of the said State. Wo. SMITH.” 


It was not enough to exempt the prisoners from the operation of the 
general law, which decreed that the disaffected should retire to New 
York; on the gth the order was so far extended “as to permit Smith 
and Patterson to go into and pass through the east camp and to attend 
divine service at Red Hook in the Rhinebeck precinct.” (Jour. Prov. 
Con., Vol. 1, p. 961). 

Smith in no wise attempted to conceal that he did not favor the 
rebellion; it is probable, however, that some may have thought, inas- 
much as he admitted that the Americans had many just causes of griev- 
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ance, he might be brought to admit the right of rebellion, and be 
induced to join the patriots. This was not the opinion of the pro- 
prietors of the manor in which he was confined, or of any who knew 
him intimately; in their estimation an important point was gained in 
holding Smith aloof from the British, and thus depriving them of the 
value of his counsel and popularity. 

As the year drew towards its close, many causes, domestic and finan- 
cial, rendered it important for Mr. Smith to return to New York: doubt- 
less also the life of inaction wearied him, and the time appeared to have 
approached when his services as mediator might prove acceptable to 
both parties. An admirable letter to the Provincial Congress, request- 
ing that he might be relieved from confinement, is entered in full on the 
journal of that body, and is as follows: 


MANOR OF LIVINGSTON, 9th November, 1777. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have hitherto borne up against the misfortune of being a prisoner in my 
native country, from a consciousness that I have ever sought her welfare, and a persuasion that the 
measure owed its origin not to any suspicion of my enmity to her interests, but to views of general 
expediency. Being an enemy to no man I have a pleasure in believing no man to be mine. But 
whatsoever was the motive of it, my imprisonment is painful. It traverses my private interest, and 
does violence to my humanity, and tenderest offices of affection. I wrote, therefore, lately to Gov- 
ernor Clinton, to prevent my being longer separated from my estate at Haverstraw, where I have 
relations who are great sufferers, and my presence is wanting for their succor, and the recovery, if 
possible, of my plundered effects. But I have a further wish, and that is to repair to the capital, 
not only to answer a call upon me for aid from my daughter in England, but to gratify my own 
desire, to contribute towards abating the acrimony of the present war, and exciting to overtures of 
peace. I flatter myself, that though you may perhaps suspect the event will be a lesson to my 
vanity, you will nevertheless perceive the impossibility that any efforts of that kind will be injurious 
to the public. Except furniture, my servants and such conveniences as J shall want for my family 
in town, I leave everything else in the power of my country. All I have upon earth is here, as a 
pledge of my attachment to her interest. If she is happy, I am satisfied. I must share her for- 
tunes. Ifshe is ruined, soamI. I am, gentlemen, your most obed. servant, Wo. SMITH. 


The Congress assigned no reasons, but simply resolved that William 
Smith’s request be not granted. 

In the meanwhile a committee of the Provincial Congress of New 
York had been appointed to draft a constitution for the new State. 
Jones’ History of New York (Vol. I, p. 143) states that the author was 
“assured from authentic authority, brought from the rebel country,” 
and what is more to the purpose, the editor of the work positively 
asserts (Vol. I, Note XLVII, p. 643) that “ William Smith was consulted 
out of doors and did much of the drafting of the instrument.” No 
authorities are cited and confirmation of the story has been sought for 
in vain. Still many of the members of the committee were personal 
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friends of Mr. Smith; some of them were, at the time, in constant social 
intercourse with him, and it is far from improbable but that, over- 
whelmed with public business, they desired and sought the aid and 
counsel of the great lawyer. If he were asked, we may entertain no 
doubt but that his assistance was cheerfully rendered. The anecdote, 
honorable alike to both parties, is an instance, as pleasant as it is rare, of 
personal regard and consideration remaining unbroken in the midst of 
civil war. 

The Boston Mirror, a periodical published in 1808-9, contains a 
notice of a very similar character, but of greater interest. Without 
acknowledgment, the article is in part reproduced, verbatim, in Sabine’s 
Loyalists, and has since, more or less contracted, appeared in various 
publications. In full it is as follows: 

“ The following is related to us by Doctor Mitchell himself, and we 
vouch for its authenticity. 


‘* Anecdote of Wm. Smith, Esq., the historian of New York, and late Chief Fustice of Lower 
Canada, recommended to American historians, 


This eloquent man, having been an adherent to the royal cause during the revolution, left the 
City of New York in 1783, with the British troops, and was afterwards rewarded by his sovereign 
with a high judiciary office in Quebec. Judge Smith, although thus removed from the place of his 
origin, always contemplated the politics of his native country with peculiar solicitude. One even- 
ing, in the year 1789, when Dr. Mitchell was in Quebec, and passing the evening at the Chief 
Justice’s house, the leading subject of conversation was a new federal constitution, then under the 
consideration of the States, on the recommendation of the convention which sat in Philadelphia in 
1787. Mr. Smith, who had been somewhat indisposed for several days, retired to his chamber with 
Mr. Grant, one of the members of the legislative council, at an early hour. Ina short time Mr. 
Grant came forth and invited Dr. Mitchell, in Mr. Smith’s name, to walk from the parlor into Mr. 
Smith’s study and sit with him. Mr. Mitchell was conducted to a sofaand seated beside the Chief 
Justice, before whom stood a table supporting a large bundle of papers. Mr. Smith resumed the 
subject of American politics; untied his papers. After searching among them awhile, he unfolded 
a certain one, which, he said, was written about the time the colonial commotions grew violent, in 
1775, and contained a plan or system of government, sketched out by himself then, and which 
nearly resembled the constitution afterwards proposed by the Federal Convention of the United 
States. He then read the contents. The piece was long and elaborate, and written with much 
beauty and spirit ; ‘this, sir,’ added he, after finishing it, ‘is the copy of a letter which I sent toa 
member of Congress in 1775, who was an intimate friend of General Washington. You may trace 
to this source the sentiments in favor of a more energetic government for your country, contained in 
the commander-in-chief’s circular letter, and from this there can be no doubt that the citizens of all 
the States derived their leading hints for your new form of government. Thus, you see, the great 
and original outlines of your national constitution were drawn by a man whom the laws of his native 
land proscribed and forced away from its shores.’ ” 


The Chief Justice drawing near the close of his life still exhibited an 
engrossing interest in the land of his birth; what interested her, inter- 
ested him. Great Britain had goaded the Americans to rebellion, and - 
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repented when war only could determine the issue. Smith was among 
the few who saw right on both sides; that of his countrymen to resist 
tyranny, that of the British to maintain her lawful authority. However 
much he might regret the result of the war, it occasioned him no bitter- 
ness. The prosperity of the new nation rejoiced him; her people, who 
had indeed proved their British origin, were also his people in blood and 
affection. 

It was not until the summer of 1778 that Mr. Smith was relieved 
from his parole, and ordered to remove to the City of New York. He 
was sent with his family, under a flag of truce, conducted by Colonel 
Burr, and brought with him, or received soon afterwards, much of his 
household furniture. According to Jones’ History of New York (Vol. 
I, pp. 146-7), every consideration was paid to his comfort; his furniture, 
library, servants, chariot, horses, etc., came with him, and the bearer of 
the flag had orders to stop on his way down the Hudson, at Mr. 
Smith’s country seat and bring away what he might wish to remove. 
We may hope that the statement is true, and that Mr. Smith had the sad 
satisfaction of again visiting his river home, although it was dismantled 
and plundered. Many friends greeted Mr. Smith’s return to New York, 
while, beyond the British lines, many of the patriots felt assured that 
they had now in the city a fellow-countryman, high in the estimation of 
the public enemy, who could and would tell the truth concerning them. 

On the 30th of June, 1778, the committee to detect conspiracies, 
appointed by the Provincial Congress, issued a sentence of banishment 
against Mr. Smith. That such a decree had been passed, and that its 
object felt hurt and aggrieved, at what he esteemed to be unwarranted 
severity, was well known, but with the disappearance of the minutes of 
the committee the record was lost. It has been reserved to Mr. B. 
Fernow, of the office of the Secretary of State at Albany, in his 
researches, to discover the original document. It is found in a bound 
volume of manuscripts relating to the Massachusetts boundary ques- 
tion. Unfortunately it is not dated, nor has the handwriting been posi- 
tively identified. The document is endorsed “ List of Banished Per- 
sons,” and is here reproduced.° 

Soon after Mr. Smith’s return to the city he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for restoring peace to the colonies, and in the fol- 
lowing year was honored with the commission of Chief Justice of the 
Province of New York, in the place of Chief Justice Horsmanden, 
deceased. 

The appointment was communicated to Mr. Smith on the 24th of 
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April, 1780. On the fourth day of May following he was sworn into office 
in the City of New York, before his Excellency Governor Robertson. In the 
appointment and in his installation to office no legal or usual form was 
omitted, and it is therefore difficult to understand the expression of the 
late learned Dr. O’Callaghan that it was “an appointment which has 
never been recognized” (Doc. Col. His. Pro. N. Y., Vol. VII, p. gto), 
or that of the historian Dr. Lossing, that “ Smith was never really our 
chief justice” (Mag. Am. His., July, 1880, p. 33). Mr. Smith was chief 
justice, as had been his predecessors, under and by appointment of the 
British, and was by them recognized as such. Before his appointment, 
however, the Americans had declared themselves an independent nation, 
and were at the moment in arms to assert their sovereignty. Whether 
or not the civil appointments made by the British were to apply to the 
revolutionists depended upon the chances of war. 

The elevation of Mr. Smith to the Chief Justiceship was made with- 
out regard to the claims for promotion of the existing justices, Messrs. 
Ludlow, Jones and Hicks, The rage of Judge Jones (the “ veracious” 
historian already alluded*to) knew no bounds. He may have been 
aware that the office of chief justice had been tendered to William 
Smith, Senior, but now the appointment was conferred upon William 
Smith, Jr. Having mentioned in his own peculiar forcible language 
the return of Mr. Smith to New York, and his appointment as 
Chief Justice, Judge Jones thus disburdens himself; Smith’s character 
“remains much the same as it did in 1753, except only that after an 
experience of thirty years he has greatly improved in all that art, cunning, 
chicanery, dissimulation, hypocrisy, and adulation, which he possessed 
in so eminent a degree while a youth; and which ever was, and ever 
will be, the true characteristic of a person professing the religion of a 
New England dissenter and the politics of an English Republican” 
(Jones’ His. of N. Y., Vol. I, pp. 167, 168). This extract is given as an 
instance of the extremes to which high church and Tory passion led, in 
this case stimulated by an all-devouring jealousy. 

In New York Chief Justice Smith’s influence was very great, both 
with the civil and the military authorities. Sir Henry Clinton and Sir 
Guy Carleton, the British Commanders-in-Chief, extended to him their 
fullest confidence; beyond the British lines many of his political foes 
remained his steadfast friends. When in captivity, his letters from New 
York were delivered to him unopened, by the order of the Provincial Con- 
gress,’ and his property was not included among the confiscated estates. 

At this time it is difficult to prove, but tradition asserts, and docu- 
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mentary evidence may possibly yet be found to support the belief, that 
Mr. Smith’s acts of kindness to unfortunate prisoners of war were many 
and incessant. With his strong sympathies and fearless character he 
could not do otherwise: his high position and reputation enabled him 
to act without fear of compromising himself in an office where others 
of more timid nature and less established loyalty shrunk from exposing 
themselves. 

On the 5th of December, 1783, Chief Justice Smith, with his son 
William, sailed for England on board of the frigate which conveyed the 
British commander-in-chief, and landed at Plymouth on the tenth of 
January following. In England his reception was most gratifying. 
Mrs. Smith, with her younger children, continued to reside in New 
York; letters intended for her are found addressed, in the early part of 
1784, to the care of her son-in-law, Dr. Mallet, Broadway, and at a 
later period to that of her son, Thomas Smith, counselor of law, Wall 
street. 

On the first of September, 1785, Mr. Smith was appointed Chief 
Justice of Canada, but remained in England until the following summer. 
We find him in London on the 27th of August taking leave of his 
friends, and on the 29th on board of the Thistle frigate, of twenty-eight 
guns, to sail that day from Portsmouth Harbor for Canada. On the 
same vessel was the general with whom three years before Chief Justice 
Smith had left the shores of America; Sir Guy Carleton, now Lord Dor- 
chester and Governor-General of all the British provinces in America. 
Time had increased and cemented the friendship between these old 
friends. The party arrived at Quebec on the 23d of October, 1786, 
and there Mr. Smith was joined by his wife and children. Henceforth 
the chief justice continued to exercise the duties of his high office with 
honor to himself and to the court over which he presided, until stricken 
on the bench with a fever which in a few days ended his life. He was 
buried on the 4th of December, 1793, the day following his death, in the 
Episcopal Church, at Quebec. 

Before his death, the act of attainder, which is mentioned as having 
been passed on the 30th of June, 1778, was cancelled, and the chief jus- 
tice was again at liberty to revisit the land of his birth. The petition to 
the Legislature, praying for the reversion of his sentence of banishment, 
is signed by Andrew Bostwick and Colonel William Smith Livingston ; 
it was passed by the Senate March 30th, 1790, and signed by George 
Clinton on the 3d of April following. The act includes the names of, 
and conveys a pardon to, James Jauncey, Abraham C. Cuyler, William 
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Smith, William Axtell, Richard Floyd, Henry Lloyd the elder, and, 
curiously enough, to Thomas Jones, who was then, as already stated, 
engaged upon his History. Copies of the petitions in favor of Chief 
Justice Smith and of Judge Jones, with a copy of the bill, are annexed 
in full, none of the documents having heretofore appeared in print.’ 

Those who study Mr. Smith’s useful and honorable life, who have a 
knowledge of his family and social circle, will not be disposed to criti- 
cise the declaration of an only son, that the Chief Justice was “distin- 

. guished as a model of Christian perfection.” Another authority declares 
that the great statesmen and soldiers of the revolution, while regretting 
that Mr. Smith had not made their cause his cause, found no fault with 
him, unless a righteous indignation against wrong was to be accounted a 
sin. His strong feelings and thorough convictions may on some occa- 
sions have led him, however deliberately, to express himself too earn- 
estly in regard to the conduct of those Tories who lived on the bounty 
of unworthy Governors. If in his History of New York he may in some 
few instances have judged harshly of those who did act, or who were 
credited with acting, as tools or dupes of the court, he recorded what 
he and the nation believed to be the truth. Nothing was written in 
malice or to serve personal or party ends. If the Church of England is 
not exhibited in the beauty of her purity, she has but herself and a mis- 
taken policy to find fault with, not the historian who records her acts 
and the attendant consequences. ; 

Chief Justice Smith married, on the 3d of November, 1752, Jennet, a 
sister of his brother-in-law, and second daughter of James Livingston, of 
New York. She was born’ November ist, 1730, in New York, 
and died on the ninetieth anniversary of her birthday, November rst, 
1819, at the house of her son-in-law, Chief Justice Jonathan Sewell, Que- 
bec, Canada. Chief Justice and Jennet Smith had issue ten children, 
an account of whom follows in the appendix. 


MATURIN L. DELAFIELD 
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NOTES 


1§$mith’s History of the Province of New 
York was written by the Chief Justice, not by 
his father, Judge Smith, as is stated in Jones’ 
History of New York, Voi. I, note xii., page 
436, and not in part written by the Chief Justice 
and continued by his son, the Hon. William 
Smith, as asserted in Sabine’s Loyalists, Vol. IT, 
p 312. The first volume was published by the 
author in London, 1757; the second volume by 
the New York Historical Society, 1826, and the 
two volumes, then first associated together in 
one edition, by the same society in 1829. To 
this copy is added a short but valuable memoir 
of the author, written by his only surviving son 
at the request of John W. Francis, John Dela- 
field and David Hosack, publication committee 
of the New York Historical Society. Of the 
first (London) edition two large paper copies 
have of late years been discovered by Mr. Jo- 
seph Sabin, and sold by him at respectively 
$300 and $200. 

There are several other editions of the first 
volume. One of these, published in Albany 
in 1814, contains a short, but well prepared con- 
tinuation, sometimes attributed to the Hon. 
William Smith, but claimed by Hammond (Pol. 
Hist. of New York, Vol. I, preface p. vi.) to 
have been written by Dunlap. The Hon. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, in an anniversary discourse de- 
livered before the Albany Institute, 23d April, 
1830, says that the continuation is ‘‘ generally 
understood to have been written by Mr. J. V. 
N. Yates.” However short the continuation 
and apparently hastily prepared, both the style 
and the knowledge of his subject exhibited by 
the author deserve that his name should be 
known and enrolled upon the list of American 
historical authors. There is also a French trans- 
lation of the first volume of Smith’s history. 


° From the Pennsylvania Evening Post, Phil- 
adelphia, Sept. 17, 1780—By accounts from Fort 
Clinton, on Hudson River, we learn that the 
magistracy of the State of New York send their 
disaffected inhabitants into that place, from 
whence they are transmitted in vessels under flag 
of truce to New York City. These persons are 
discriminated by their refusal to make attesta- 
tion of their allegiance to the State, and to re- 
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nounce the tyrant of Britain. It appears that 
the highest characters are not winked at: the 
Honorable William Smith, Esq., formerly of the 
Royal Council under the British government, 
and author of the History of New York, &c., 
forced out of his inglorious neutrality, has been 
lately brought to the test ; and refusing the oath, 
was about four or five weeks since delivered to 
the enemy through this channel. His Majesty of 
Britain will be difficulted to provide for his 
faithful adherents, and may think in earnest of 
selling Hanover and his other German domin- 
ions, to raise a fund equal to their expectations, 
Where then will such as Mr. Smith, who are 
justly despised both by Royalists and Americans, 
find shelter and relief? 


3An act toallow the persons therein named to 
return and remain within the State.—Where- 
as, it has been represented to the Legislature 
that James Jauncey, Abraham C. Cuyler, William 
Smith, Thomas Jones, Richard Floyd and Henry 
Lloyd, the elder, are desirous of having permis- 
sion to return to this State, therefore, be it en- 
acted by the people of the State of New York 
represented in senate and assembly, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that the said T. J., A.C. C., W.S., T. J., R. F. 
and H. L., the elder, severally be and they are 
hereby permitted to return to and remain within 
this State unmolested, any law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

State of New York, in Senate, March 30, 1790, 
This bill having been read a third time, resolved 
that the bill do pass. By order of the Senate, 
Isaac Roosevelt, Prest., p. h. vice. 

State of New York, in Assembly, March 26, 
1790. This bill having been read a third time, re- 
solved that bill do pass. By order of the As- 
embly. Gulian Verplanck, Speaker. 

In Council of Revision, 3d April, 1790.—Re- 
solved, that it does not appear improper to the 
Council that this bill entitled ‘‘ An act, etc.” 
should become a law of this State. 

Gro. CLINTON. 

To the Honorable the Legislature, etc.: The 
petition of David Floyd, of Queens County, 
farmer (son of Richard Floyd, Esq., formerly of 
the County of Suffolk), and George Stanton, of 
the city of New York, agent for Thomas Jones, 
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Esquire, formerly of the said city of New York, 
humbly sheweth that the said R. F. and Ths. 
J., are respectively named in the act of attainder 
passed in the year 1779. ‘That the petitioners 
have lately received letters from the said R. F. and 
Ths, J., intimating their wishes that they might 
be permitted to return to this State. The peti- 
tioners, therefore, in behalf of the said Richard 
Floyd and Thomas Jones do most humbly pray, 
that the operations of the said act may be sus- 
pended so far as the same respect the said Rd. 
Floyd and Thomas Jones, and that they may be 
permitted to return to this State. 

And as in duty bound, etc., David Richard 
Floyd Jones, George Stanton. 

New York, Feb. 12, 1790. 


4Mr. Smith left the city for his country seat at 
Haverstraw much earlier in the season than cus- 
tomary. His departure was most probably sud- 
denly determined upon in consequence of Gover- 
nor Tryon having sought security on board of a 
frigate lying in the harbor; many articles of value 
were left in his house which were not required 
for the immediate use of the family in the coun- 
try. After Mr. Smith’s return to the city, in 
1778, the following advertisement was inserted 
the V. Y. Gazette of 7th December, 1778: 

‘* When the subscriber retired to Haverstraw in 
March, 1776, he left in his house in the Broadway, 
at the corner of Verletenbergh, various articles of 
furniture, with two trunks of parchments and 
many bundles of papers in about 40 small deal 
bound boxes, numbered in the front. He is in- 
formed that they were moved out of town in 
August, 1776, but can’t discover who at present 
has the custody of them. There were also taken 
away Dr. Mitchell’s large map of North America, 
Mr. Ratse’s map of the city, and a manuscript 
map of the colony of New York; among the 
papers there are some of great consequence to 
the estates of many persons in town and coun- 
try. Satisfactory information, especially con- 
cerning the parchments and papers, will be grate- 
fully received and rewarded. 

WILLIAM SMITH.” 

Jones’ History of New York asserts that 
‘upon this occasion,” viz.: the arrival of Gen- 
eral Washington in the city of New York, 13 
April, 1776. ‘* William Smith, Esq., accommo- 
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dated General Washington with his house in 
town, his brother Tom did the same with his to 
General Gates, and retired to Haverstraw, about 
30 miles from New York, upon the banks of the 
Hudson, where each had a farm and country 
seat.” 

In this connection it is needless to say more 
than that Mr. Smith had left New York on the 
2gth March, two weeks before the arrival of 
General Washington. The residence and head- 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief were estab- 
lished at the Mortier house, Richmond Hill; the 
town headquarters, which are frequently referred 
to in general orders, etc., were at the corner of Ex. 
change Place and Broadway, and were, it is be- 
lieved, at the house of Mr. Smith, which seems 
to have been taken possesssion of as a deserted 
mansion. 


5 List of Persons Banished by the Commission- 
ers for detecting and defeating Conspiracies, &c., 
within this State, in pursuance of an Act, etc., 
entitled: ‘‘ An Act more effectually to prevent 
the mischiefs arising from the Influence and Ex- 
ample of persons of Equivocal and suspected 
Characters within this State :”"— 

William Smith, Esq., one of the members of the 
late Council of the King of Great Britain 
for this State. 

Cadwallader Colden, Esq., of Ulster County. 

Roeliff I. Ettinge, do do 

James Smith, Esq., of Dutchess County, 


Cornelius Luyster, Esq., do do 
Dirck van Vliet, do do 
Samuel Fowler, of Ulster County. 
Andrew Graham do do 

I. Michael Thorn, do do 
Solomon Ettinge, do do 


James Peters, of Orange County, 

John Terrill, of Dutchess County. 

William Lupton, of Ulster County. 

Samuel Frame, of Ulster County, confined for 
exchange, afterward permitted to return to 
his place of abode, 

James Scott, of Dutchess County. 

Theophilus Nelson, do do 

Richbell Williams, of Dutchess County, is since 
returned and pardoned. 

Lodwick Strydt, of Dutchess County. 

Samuel Mabbit, do do 
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Walter Dubois, of Ulster County. 

Agrippa Martin, of Dutchess County. 

Myndert Vielie do do 

Israel Wood, of Orange County. 

Benjamin Booth, do do 

John Booth, do do 

Zebulon Wallbridge, of Dutchess County. 

Richard Harrison, Esq., late of the City of New 
York. 

Joseph Teed, of Dutchess County. 


William Brady, do do 

Joseph Mabbit, do do 
Benjamin Lapham, do do 
Richard Bartlett, of Ulster County. 
Joost Garrison, do do 
Samuel Washburn, do do 
Samuel Dickinson, do do 
Samuel Peters, do do 

Lewis McDonald, of Westchester County. 
Stephen Baxter, do do 
John Green, do do 
James Banks, do do 
Abraham Underhill, do do 
Benjamin Close; do do 
Benjamin Thip, do do 
Richard Currie, do do 
Gabriel Purdy, do do 
Endorsed : 


List of Banished Persons. 


6 (From the New York Fournal, Fune 29, 1778. Printed 
at Poughkeepsie, by Fohn Holt.) 
AN EAsy PLAN TO REDUCE THE REBELLIOUS 
* COLONIES. 

By Captain Jolly, arrived at Liverpool, the 
following letter was received, dated New York, 
Jan. 10, 1778: 

My Lord: 

My duty to the King and the melancholy state 
of his affairs on this Continent command me to 
deal plainly and truly with your lordship. The 
overthrow and capture of Gen. Burgoyne and all 
his army has inspired the base rebels of this coun- 
try to such a degree of insolence that they are de- 
termined to attack Gen. Howe in Philadelphia. 
In short, my lord, if France enter into treaty 
with the rebels, I am afraid America will be for- 
ever lost to Great Britain ; to prevent which per- 
mit me, my lord, to say that I think the only 
means are to cede to France forever : 
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1.—All Canada, im the state she possessed it 
before the late war. 

2.—To give up Cape Breton and St. John, with 
all their dependencies. 

3.—To cede to them Nova Scotia. 

4.—A right to fish on the Banks of Newfound- 
land as possessed by them before the late treaty 
of Fontainebleau. 


In consideration of those cessions, France on 
her part, 


1.—To cease all connection, correspondence 
and commerce with the rebel colonies. 

2.—To call home all her subjects that are now 
in the actual service of the rebels, and prevent 
them in future. 

3.—To assist Great Britain with a corps of 
12,000 auxilliary troops, to be employed in North 
America in the service of Great Britain with the 
British army, in order to reduce the rebels to 
obedience. 

The honor I have of being one of His Majesty's 
Council, as well as duty and gratitude, have all 
called for me to give you the best advice for His 
Majesty’s service in my power in this dreadful 
situation of the King’s affairs here, which are 
such as require some cessions to be made. 

I have the honor to be, my lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient, 
Humble servant, 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


The writer acknowledges the kindness of Mr. 
William Kelby, of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, in calling his attention to this and to other 
newspaper paragraphs connected with his sub- 
ject : 

(From the New York Yournal, Fuly 20, 1778.) 
POUGHKEEPSIE, July 20, 1778. 
Mr. Loupon :* 

Seeing in your last paper a letter from Mr. 
William Smith, desiring your aid in discovering 
where a letter under his signature, inserted in one 
of my late papers was copied, I immediately con- 
cluded to enable you to gratify his curiosity to 
the utmost and accordingly wrote a full account, 
which I intended to publish in my paper of to- 
day, but the paper was so filled up that there 
was not room to insert the piece, which I am, 
therefore, obliged to defer till next week, when 
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you may assure Mr. Smith he shall be fully 


satisfied. I am, etc., Joun Hott 


* Samuel Loudon was the printer of the Mew York 
Packet, at Fishkill, 

(From the New York Fournal, $uly 27, 1778.) 
POUGHKEEPSIE, July 17, 1778. 
Mr. Loupon: 

In your paper of yesterday, I observed the 
following letter, viz.: 

LivINGsTon’s MANOR, July 2, 1778. 
Mr. Loupon : 

I shall be much obliged to you for your aid in 
discovering whether the malicious forgeries in 
Holt’s paper of the 29th of June, purporting 
to be a letter from me to some noblemen on 
the other side of the water, and dated at ‘‘ New 
York, the roth of January, 1778,” is wholly or 
in part taken from any other and what paper. 

To all who know me, and that I have not 
been out of this neighborhood since the 7th of 
June, 1777, I need not make the declaration 
(which I can with truth) that I have not written 
a line to any person in Great Britain ; nor even 
in New York, for thirteen months past, except 
by flags, and open for inspection ; and therefore, 
an exculpatory oath would scarce be justifiable 
to defeat a calumny so artfully contrived, as 
to carry with it a detection of its own falsehoods. 

In condescension, however, to the weak, and 
for the satisfaction of others at a remote dis- 
tance, who might be uninformed of my situation, 
I beg you to publish this letter in your next 
paper. This is the second attempt within two 
years, to palm a frantic, nonsensical letter upon 
the public, as mine, and probably as both were 
dated at a place whereI then was not, they are 
the work of the samehand. The assassin, if not 
‘a worse character, must at least be one of those 
fanatics, common in turbulent times, who, confi- 
dent that they are right in their aims, give them- 
selves no concern about the means, regardless of 
the divine injunction prohibiting evil and im- 
moral acts, though conducive to the most lauda- 
ble and excellent ends. 

I am your most obedient servant, 
WILLIAM SMITH. 

This letter I publish at large, not only be- 

cause I intend to make some remarks upon it, 
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but also for the sake of justice to Mr? Smith, 
that his vindication may appear in the same paper 
where the piece that gave occasion to it was in- 
serted, and which he calls a malicious forgery. 
In the first paragraph of his letter, Mr. Smith 
seems to be extremely solicitous to find out 
‘whether it was wholly or in part, taken from 
any other and what paper.” It would have been 
a more direct way for Mr. Smith to obtain a sat- 
isfactory answer to his inquiry, if instead of 
his writing to you, who had no concern in the sub- 
ject of it, he had directed his letter to me, who 
live at a much less distance from him, and could 
have given him more certain and satisfactory in- 
formation. But since he has chosen this round- 
about way to do it, by writing to you to in- 
quire of me (unless it had happened, that you 
should have been able to inform him of your 
own knowledge, without such inquiry, in which 
case the publication in your paper would have 
been unnecessary), I shall follow his method, 
and instead of answering him myself, enable you 
to answerhim. However, as I imagine his man- 
ner of proceeding in this affair has excited the 
curiosity of many other of your readers, as well 
as myself, and may have given occasion for some 
conjectures to my disadvantage, especially as he 
has in his letter mentioned and treated me ina 
manner somewhat disrespectful, I think it nec- 
essary to declare my conjectures as to the rea- 
sons of his conduct. 

If he had written immediately to me, it would 
not have given room to publish an insinuation, 
that I had refused to give him the satisfaction he 
solicits you to procure him ; nor that my refusal 
might arise from my privity to the forgery and 
malicious design of the writer. And as I can 
think of no other reason, I am of opinion that 
Mr. Smith has taken this indirect way of inquiry, 
merely to introduce these insinuations, give them 
the appearance of realities, and avail himself of 
the opinions they might suggest in his favor. 

I think as far as Mr. Smith’s letter concerns 
me, I have given the true and natural meaning 
of it, as it will be understood by readers in gen- 
eral; and that, by every one whogives full credit 
to it, in the sense in which he intended it should 
be understood, I shall appear exactly in such a 
light as I have represented ; and if so that he has 
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not dorfe me justice must appear by my publish- 
ing his vindication. that he may receive all the 
benefit it can afford him; and by the account I 
shall now give you, for his use, of the piece pub- 
lished in my paper of 29th June, which he 
complains of as a malicious forgery. The ac- 
count is as follows, viz.: 

On the roth of June I set out from Poughkeepsie 
on a journey to Boston; on my way, at New 
Haven, about the 22d of June, I first saw the piece 
in question, published in an Eastern paper. I also 
saw it at several other places on my journey, and 
at Boston in the papers printed there, particu- 
larly in a paper of the 18th of June, published by 
Mr. John Gill. From this paper it was my peo- 
ple took the copy published in my paper of the 
29th And this Boston paper sets forth, that on 
board a prize brig of 14 guns, bound from Scot- 
land to New York, but taken and carried into 
Boston by Capt. Croly, were found Scotch news- 
papers to the 11thof April, from one of which, 
under the London head, March 2oth, the said 
piece signed William Smith was taken. But I 
have written to Mr. Gill desiring him to inform 
me exactly where it was taken and the date of 
the paper, which, as soon as I know, I shall en- 
deavor through you to communicate to Mr. 
Smith. 

I gave no orders for inserting the piece in my 
paper, nor knew anything of its being there till 
I saw it. However, I was far from being dis- 
pleased that my people, though without my order, 
had inserted it, since it gave Mr. Smith an op- 
portunity to vindicate himself if innocent, and 
his country to know him, if guilty. 

Mr. Smith knows whether he has reason to be- 
lieve that any person on the other side the Atlan- 
tic (where, it is hardly to be doubted, that both 
this and the former letter with his name sub- 
scribed, were originally published) is so rancor- 
ously disposed towards him ; and of so villainous 
a character as, without any apparent advantage 
to himself maliciously to forge these letters in his 
name merely to ruin his character and deprive 
him of the confidence and esteem of his country. 
The public will judge of the probability of this 
according to the evidence Mr. Smith shall pro- 
duce. Meanwhile, it is thought surprising that 
though he anxiously labors to make it appear that 
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he is not the author of the letters published in his 
name, he has never once clearly and positively 
denied that he is. At least, readers in general 
think so. I shall at present confine myself tothe 
last, wherein he says—‘‘ he need not declare— 
though he can with truth—that he has not writien 
a line to any person in Great Britain, or even in 
New York, for thirteen months past, except by 
flags, and open to inspection.” But he has not 
denied that he has written to a person somewhere 
else who might have conveyed his letter to the 
person it was intended for. Nor is it certain that 
some of these flags were not vehicles of a traitorous 
correspondence with the enemy ; or, that though 
his letters might be left open to inspection, he 
might not be assured they would not be inspected, 
or would be inspected only by such as would ap- 
prove and deliver them. He affects to think 
‘* An exculpatory oath unnecessary, for that the 
calumny is so contrived as to defeat itself and 
carry with it a detection of its own falsehood,” 
But in this last he may be assured he deceives 
himself ; for, even if the letter in his name is a 
forgery, it is not thought so by most that see it, 
more especially by those that have seen his excul- 
patory letter. Nor is it probable an oath to the 
same purpose would have a better effect. 

Less efforts than these would be sufficient to 
defeat a calumny against a man who had acted 
with uniformity as a friend to the rights and lib- 
erty of America ; but no arguments or oaths will 
probably be effectual to restore to the love and 
confidence of his country a man who would do 
nothing to assist it in time of danger, nor give it 
any satisfactory assurances that he would not 
join its enemies the moment he could do it with 
safety to his person and property. The subject 
naturally led me to these reflections which in no 
respect arose from enmity to Mr. Smith, whom 
I always respected and esteemed, except so far 
as I have thought his public conduct blameab!e ; 
nor in what I now write of him have I more de- 
clared my own sentiments than the public opinion. 

I am yours, etc., 
Joun Hott. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Holt’s intimation that 
the subject was to be continued in the columns of 
the Mew York Fournal, a search has failed to 
reveal any other reference to the matter. It is 
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not impossible but that Mr. Smith replied to Mr, 
Holt’s extraordinary article by a letter to Loudon’s 
New York Packet, printed at Fishkill, and that 
this reply was of so convincing and thorough a 
character that Mr, Holt concluded not to reprint 
or to notice it. Unfortunately—and little to the 
credit of the public libraries of New York—no 
complete set of the Vew York Packet exists 
among them, and the copy owned by the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society at Worcester is found to 
contain but about one-half of the issues of the 
paper for the last half of 1778 ; in these nothing 
appears relative to the Smith-Holt matter. Per- 
haps some one of the owners of the separate 
numbers of the Mew York Packet scattered 
throughout the country may possess and be in- 
duced by these notes to reprint the sequel to the 
correspondence, which is certainly not complete 
with what is here given. 

7 The order of the Provincial Congress is especi- 
ally complimentary to'Mr. Smith. It directs that 
the letters received for him ‘‘which were sent open, 
but enclosed together, be enclosed, sealed up and 
certified by the President to have been sealed up 
in the Congress without having been perused,” 
and beso delivered to him. (Yournals Provincial 
Congress, Vol. I, p. 748.) 


8 To the Honorable, the Representatives of the State 
of New York, in Senate and Assembly con- 
vened : 

The petition of Andrew Bostwick and William 
S. Livingston, of the City of New York, gentle- 
men, 

Humbly sheweth -—That your petitioners and 
their connections are interested in a very consid- 
erable real estate, of which William Smith, Esq., 
deceased, died seized ; that the said estate cannot 
be settled and your petitioners receive their just 
due, owing in a great degree to the absence of 
William Smith, Esq., one of the executors, who, 
by a law of this State, passed the 30th day of 
June, 1778, is prohibited from returning to or be- 
coming a resident of this State. That independ- 
ent of the personal interests of your petitioners, 
they do assure this Honorable House that there 
is in the care and possession of said William 
Smith property and papers which he holds in 
trust, or in common with others, of great value 
to many citizens of this State, which can only be 
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accounted for by the said William Smith in per- 
son. That, notwithstanding your petitioners are 
fully confident that it is not the interest of the 
said William Smith to again become a citizen of 
this State, yet they have the fullest assurance that 
he will, on permission for that purpose being first 
obtained, return to this State for the settlement 
of the affairs of those citizens over which he has 
either had charge or been interested in. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that his name 
be inserted in the Act granting permission for 
certain proscribed persons again to return to the 
State as in duty bound. 

They will ever pray, etc., 
AND’w BosTwWIck. 
WIi.L1AM §S. LIvINGsTON. 

Endorsed: A petition of Andrew Bostwick 
and Wm. S. Livingston, that William Smith, 
Esq., may be permitted to return into this State. 
In Assembly, Feb. 18, 1790, read and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on the bill 
to permit persons therein named to return into 
this State. 

No. 144. 

Assembly Fournal, p. 42. Thursday, 10 o’clock 
A. M., Feb, 18, 1790.—A petition of And’w Bost- 
wick and William S. Livingston praying permis- 
sion, etc. (like the endorsement). 

Assembly Fournal, p.94. Thursday, 9 o'clock 
A. M., March 25, 1790. * * * * * Mr, 
Hitchcock, from the Commtttee of the whole 
House on the bill entitled: ‘‘ An act to allow 
the persons therein named, etc.,” reported that 
after the Committee had inserted the names of 
sundry persons therein the enacting clause was 
again read for the approbation of the Committee, 
as follows, viz. : 

‘* Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
New York, etc.: That James Jauncey, Abr. C. 
Cuyler, William Smith, William Axtell, Thomas 
Jones, Richard Floyd and Henry Lloyd, the 
elder, severally be and they are hereby permitted 
to return to and remain within this State un- 
molested, any law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Agreed to by a vote of 32 yeas against 18 noes 
and Ordered, that the bill be engrossed. 

Senate Fournal, p. 45. Friday, § o'clock P. M., 
March 26, 1790.—A message from the Honor- 
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able, the Assembly, by Mr. Van Cortlandt and 
Mr. Marvin was received, with the following two 
bills for concurrence, viz., the bill entitled ‘‘ An 
act to allow the persons therein named, etc., 
etc.,” which were read a first time and ordered a 
second reading. 

Ibhidem. Saturday morning, March 27, 1790. 
—The bill entitled ‘‘ An act to allow the persons, 
etc.,” was read a second time and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Ibidem, page 4g. Tuesday, March 30, r790.— 
Mr. Williams, from the Committee of the Whole, 
to whom was referred a bill entitled ‘‘ An act to 
allow the persons, etc.,” reported that the Com- 
mittee had gone through the bill, made amend- 
ments thereto and agreed to the same. The re- 
port was read and the amendments agreed. 
Thereupon, ‘‘ Resolved, that the bill as amended 
do pass,” 


® Anno, 1730; the first of November, being 
Sunday, at two o’clock in the morning, is our 
daughter, Jennet, born, and on the following 
Sunday held in baptism by Mistress Cornelia 
Schuyler, and received in holy baptism by Domine 
Walter DuBois. Cousin John Schuyler, junior, 
godfather, Mother Magarieta Livingston, god- 
mother. May the Lord bless her and raise her 
in joy to salvation. (Family bible of James Liv- 
ingston, translated from the Dutch). 


10 The baptismal registry of the First Presby- 
terian Church of New York, gives the date of 
birth of eight and the date of baptism of nine out 
of the ten children of Chief Justice and Jennet 
Smith. These compared with a copy of the 
family bible of the Chief Justice agree, except 
in one trifling difference, as noted in the text. 





DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM SMITH 

I, JENNET SMITH, born Sunday, 25th November, 
1753; died in England, 8th August, 1828. Mar- 
ried in New York, 21st October, 1771, Lieutenant, 
afterwards General John Plenderleath, of Glen, 
County of Peebles, Scotland, a gentleman of 
large estate.* She survived her hushand, who 
left four sons and two daughters. Three of the 
sons were distinguished in the British army ; the 
fourth, a surgeon, served and lost his life in the 
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Peninsula campaign, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and is honored with a monument to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. Her elder chil- 
dren were born in New York. 

* The following notice afterward appeared in the New 
York Gazette, of November 4, 1771: ‘* The arst of Octo. 
ber, at night, was married Lieutenant John Plenderleith, 
of the Royal Artillery, to Miss Jennet Smith, daughter of 
the Hon. William Smith, Esq. A young lady endowed 
with all the accomplishments requisite to render the mar- 
riage state happy.” 

II. Mary SmItu, born 27th May, 1755 ; bap- 
tized 15th June following, by the Rev. Aaron 
Burr, President of the College of New Jersey ; 
died 13th June, 1759. 

III, ELIZABETH SMITH, born 26th January, 
1757; died unmarried, at her father’s country 
seat, Haverstraw, on the North River, 12th Sep- 
tember, 1776, in the twentieth year of her age. 
The distress occasioned by the divisions among 
her family and friends engaged in opposite sides 
in civil strife, is said to have caused her death. 

IV. Mary SMITH, born 28th December, 1759 ; 
married Lieutenant-General William Doyle, of 
Waterford, Ireland, and left two sons and one 
daughter. 

V. MARGARET SUSANNA SMITH, born 25th 
October, 1761 (baptismal registry gives the date 
of birth as 21st October, 1761) ; died 22d August 
1765. 

VI. WILLIAM LIVINGSTON SMITH, born 26th 
September, 1763 ; died 28th August, 1764. 

VII. MARGARET SMITH, born 26th September, 
1765 ; died 31st August, 1766, 

VIII. Hon. WILLIAM SMITH, the only son 
who survived infancy, born 7th February, 1769, 
of whom presently.* 

IX. LiIvInGsTON SMITH, born 8th of June, 
1770; died 16th September, 1770. 

X. HENRIETTA or HARRIET SMITH, born in 
the city of New York, 6th February, 1776; 
died at Quebec, Canada, 26th May, 1849 ; mar- 
ried 24th of September, 1796, Jonathan Sewell, 
Chief Justice of Lower Canada. Chief Justice 
Sewell was born 6th June, 1766, and died at 
Quebec, 12th November, 1839; was a member 
and for many years was President of the Execu- 
tive Council and also Speaker of the Legislative 
Council and LL, D., Harvard. Chief Justice and 
Harriet Sewell had sixteen children. 
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I. Henrietta, born 18th July, 1797; died 1st Au- 
gust, 1797. 

II. Witi1am, born 28th May, 1798; died rst June 
1866; sheriff of Quebec. 


III. Epmonp, born 3d September, 1800, in Holy Or- 
ders. 

IV. Rosert, born 30th December, 1803; died 1834; 
barrister. 


V. Mania, born 26th January, 1804; died at Quebec 
2d April, 1881; married Major Temple, 15th 
Regiment, and left issue. 

VI. Henry, born 21st October, 1806; in Holy Orders. 
VII. Henrietta, born 14th October, 1808; died 17th 
November, 1847 
James, born 31st August, 1810, Physician. 
MonTacug, born 24th August, 1812; died 28th 
February, 1859. 
X. Francis, born sth January, 1816, 
XI. ALGERNON, born 31st August, 1817; died roth 

1875 ; Colonel r5th Regiment. 

Euiza, born arst July, 1819; died 1875 ; married 

John Ross of Quebec and left issue. 

CHARLOTTE, born 8th July, 1814; died 31st De- 

cember, 1826. 

XIV. A air1, stillborn. 
XV. & XVI. Twins, a boy and girl; who died in infancy. 

* The Hon. William Smith, the only son of 

Chief Justice and Susanna Smith, who survived 
infancy, was born in the city of New York, 7th 
February, 1769, and died at Quebec, Canada, on 
the 17th of December, 1847. At the close of 
the Revolution he sailed with his father for Eng- 
land and was sent to continue his studies com- 
menced in New York, to a Grammar school at 
Kensington. When his father was appointed 
Chief Justice of Canada, young Smith accom- 
panied him to that province, arriving at Quebec, 


VIII. 
IX. 


XII. 


XIII. 
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23d October, 1786. He was appointed Clerk of 
the Provincial Parliament and presently made 
a Masterin Chancery. In 1814, he was advanced 
by Earl Bathurst to a seat in the Executive 
Council. William Smith, also, served as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the Third Battalion of the 
Quebec militia. He was the author of Smith's 
History of the Province of Canada, from its first 
discovery to the year 1791, two volumes, Que- 
bec, 1815. The work, which is now rare and 
much sought after by book collectors, is in- 
correctly attributed by the Doc. Col. His- 
tory of the State of New York, Vol. VIII, 
p. 62, to Chief Justice Smith, the father of the 
author. 

William Smith married Susan, who died at 
Quebec, 26th January, 1850, daughter of Admi- 
ral Charles Webber, of the county of Hamp- 
shire, England, by whom he left five children. 

I, Wivi1am BoupEnELt Smiru, late Colonel of the 
15th Regiment; resides in England. Colonel Smith 
married Caroline, daughter of Lieut. Colonel 
Grierson and sister of Major General Grierson. 
and has an only child, married to Lieut. Colonel 
Warren, of the 78th Highlanders, of the Warrens 
of Warren Court, Baronets, and has issue. 

II, CHartes Weseer Smit, of London; married 
Anna Chelworth and died in 1879 without issue. 
Emity Ann SmirTH, married the Rev. George, son of 
General Mackie, late Governor St. Lucia, and left 

issue, 
IV. Louisa Janet Smiru, married her cousin Robert 
Sewell, son of the Chief Justice, and left issue. 
V. Caro.ine Susanna SmitTH, married Henry, son of 
Andrew Stewart, of Quebec, and left issue. 


III. 
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TRANSLATION 
LAFAYETTE’S LETTERS FROM PRISON 
MAGDEBURG 
1793-4 
From the originals in the p ion of J iah Colburn 
x 


MAGDEBOURG, 16th Dec., 1793 

It is quite a long time, sir, since you 
have had any news from us, and I propose 
to explain to you the different obstacles 
which we have met with. 

I have written several letters which 
should have been successively carried to 
you, but the necessary condition prece- 
dent, which depended upon the will of 
an extremely brutal person, has been 
long and vainly expected, so that my 
letters have been burned one after the 
other. 

You must now know that Madame 
d’Henin profited by an opportunity offer- 
ed by M. Giotanner to write me two letters 
at once, and that this person was impru- 
dent enough to let them pass through the 
hands of the commandants. Fortunately 
they made nothing out of them. I have 
written to M. Giotanner and Madame 
d’Henin to avoid a similar imprudence, 
and in my sealed letter to Madame 
d’Henin I begged of her never to risk 
any letters addressed to you by the doc- 
tor, whose intentions are favorable to my 


project, and who announced to me that: 


he should take the greatest precautions 
if he approach this place, for suspicions 
of this nature may very easily be enter- 
tained concerning him. 

C. M——o is not stopped by any 
scruples but by mercenary considera- 


tions; his selfish character is little to be 
depended upon, and his want of discre- 
tion has been of injury to us; it is for- 
tunate that I formed an estimate of his 
character soon enough to avoid giving 
him any positive knowledge of our plans, 
so that although he has written me 
several times, he does not yet know that 
I have it in my power to write. His 
position can only compromise himself ; 
his loquacity has exposed us to some an- 
noyance, but small danger, because he 
knows nothing. 

Your correspondent and a comrade 
have all the generosity, all the zeal, all 
the decision that we need, but at the 
present moment particularly we must 
move quietly. 

You have heard of the change of locks; 
the commandant carries pistols, never 
parts with his keys, and the other new 
precautions, which are as troublesome 
as they are ridiculous, have very properly 
disturbed you, but it is quite strange that 
they are not caused by any discoveries, 
that our secrets and our confidants are 
alike secure, and the increase in inquisi- 
torial zeal is only occasioned by stu- 
pidity. It is nevertheless true that they 
have interfered with our stratagems by 
accident, and in their desire to prevent 
the rendering to us of slight services they 
prevent us from knowing those that are 
of great consequence. 

Under these circumstances I can an- 
nounce nothing to you, and as every thing 
depends upon unforeseen variations and 
a favorable occasion, I am confined to 
saying only that in case of a fortunate 
chance I shall follow the counsels you 
have given me without waiting for any 
new, and that in any event my first 
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care will be to explain myself entirely to 
you; I will not allow myself to think 
even of any further steps until after this 
agreeable preliminary is arranged. 

A word now sir as to this medium 
correspondence, different from all that 
of which I have just spoken, and by 
which you will receive this package. It 
contains: 1st, two letters to Madame 
d’Henin which I pray you to seal after 
reading them; 2d, a letter to Mr. Pinkney 
and one to Mr. Short ; 3d, a dispatch to 
my aide-de-camp la Colombe, containing 
a letter and a note ; I beg of you also to 
read to him all these papers and to 
seal them ; 4th, I join to my own dis- 
patches a letter which M. de Maubourg 
has passed to me for M. de la Colombe. 
Have the kindness to make‘up a general 
dispatch to the address of M. Pinkney. 
I think you will also receive letters from 
M. Alex. Lameth. 

I will not enter here into any detail 
upon my situation, upon the various in- 
formation I have received or my own 
opinions relative to the measures to be 
taken in our behalf. The reading of my 
several letters will sufficiently inform you. 
I am extremly desirous to know your 
opinions in the line of conduct which I 
indicate to my friends, whose foolish 
hopes and the confidential representa- 
tions to foreign powers, seem to me quite 
at variance with the plan which you your- 
self have agreed upon with them, and to 
which I attribute the success of the 
diplomatic demands of the Americans 
for a correspondence with my family, 
etc. You have brought a blush even to 
the face of the king, which is no small 
success. You have aroused an interest 
for me here which may lead to a far more 


complete success. It seems to me that 
this mode of serving our cause is the 
most suitable in many points of view, 
and as you have friends in England as 
well as on the continent, I entreat you 
to bring into this plan all those whom 
you judge to be able to aid in it. 

I am extremely desirous that my 
friends should feel that those only who 
are patriots should and will interest 
themselves for me. 

The affairs of France are in a de- 
plorable state, but the patriots of the 
great empire of England, of Ireland, 
and of Holland, have still great power to 
combat the Jacobite tyranny and the 
tyranny of the coalition. You will 
greatly oblige me by giving me the 
private information which you have. 
What is the policy which causes the 
Jacobins from time to time to an- 
nounce my death, to invent fresh calum- 
nies, and for instance to falsely attribute 
to me letters for which they condemned 
their true authors more than a year ago? 
It is because they need to stifle either 
their hopes or their regrets. 

Do you not think that it is worth while 
to make it known that Danton has been 
for a long time in the service of foreign 
powers? He is a bold intriguer, adroit 
and with the “eloquence des Halles.” 
I suppose that in a moment of crisis 
he will be employed by the aristocratic 
and despotic counter-revolution. 

I am again under new obligations to 
you, my generous friend. I know that 
in writings, which I am promised a sight 
of, you have once more defended my 
cause and replied to my enemies. My 
gratitude outruns my power of expres- 
sion, but my heart is touched in the most 
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lively manner by all that you are doing 
for me, and I feel for you an attachment 
as tender as it is lasting. 

I have secured the promise from the 
person who causes my letters to reach 
you that an express messenger will be 
sent so that the post may be avoided, 
and as some expense has already been 
made, I give him my draft for twenty- 
five louis upon the money which is in 
your hands. I think it essential also to 
send by a sure hand the dispatches to 
Mr. Pinkney in order to avoid the acci- 
dents of the sea and of the post, and to 
hasten their arrival and the execution of 
the measures I ask of my friend. You are 
aware that this mode of transport is not 
that of L., but the first that we adopted, 
and I am compelled for want of time to 
scratch this in the greatest haste. 

[M. ARCHENHOLZ] 


-XI 
MAGDEBOURG, 21st Dec., 1793 


I learn, sir, that my package will not 
leave till to-morrow; that M. de Lameth 
has not yet sent his; and as I can get my 
note to him, I hasten to say a few words 
more. Not that I have any thing to 
add to the ideas which I have commu- 
nicated to you, and which you will find 
in my letters to Madame d’Henin, to 
M. de la Colombe, to the American am- 
bassadors. I can only renew my entrea- 
ties that my friends adopt your excellent 
example and the different methods I 
have indicated. But in order to neglect 
no news which may affect my lot, I must 
here relate a rumor of the town, which 
I do not credit, although it resembles 
that which preceded my departure from 
Wesel. It is said that we are to be 
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transferred to an Austrian citadel, which 
will deprive us of our ties here, our 
correspondence with you. And I must 
admit that unhealthy as are our dun- 
geons and our actual vegetation, I shall 
look upon the secret regime of the Court 
of Vienna as still more directly injurious 
to health, However, I only communicate 
the rumor, so uncertain, that you may not 
be surprised at the change, if by chance 
it should take place, and I beg of you 
to consider it as distinct from the precise 
information my other letters contain. 

If you write to my friends, and par- 
ticularly to my aid-de-camp, tell them 
that in the last letter you had from me 
I again insist on the ideas I communi- 
cated to them. 

Adieu, sir. I hope to have news from 
you on the return of the person of 
whom you are advised, and I thank my 
luck for having allowed me another oc- 
éasion to offer you the homage of my 
gratitude and of the warm friendship 
my heart has conceived for you. L. 

M. ARCHENHOLZ 

I am assured that the Jacobins, by a 
remarkable analogy to the Powers who 
have buried us, are endeavoring more 
than ever to conceal my situation from 
the French, and that even after their last 
lies concerning me, they have positively 
announced, and particularly in the 
Moniteur, that Iam dead. As their in- 
tentions can not but be hostile to the 
public good and to ourselves, and as all 
the other enemies of liberty join in it, I 
believe that it would be worth while to 
undeceive France, and greatly wish that 
you may find the means, not only 
through those of our friends to whom 
you write, but above all by the ac- 
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quaintances you may yourself have. 
You perceive, moreover, how much 
such news distresses and afflicts our 
families, and particularly persons who, 
like my wife and children, are in a de- 
partment one hundred and _ twenty 
leagues from Paris. The publication of 
the truth is the surest way to make it 
reach so far, and as our families are 
aware of the regime to which we are 
subjected, it would be natural for them 
to believe that we had perished under 
it. 
XII 
MAGDEBOURG, 26th Dec., 1793 


Under the new circumstances in 
which I am now, and which are as little 
reassuring as concerns my preservation 
as my deliverance, I must -recommend 
to my American and French friends the 
person who will hand them this note. 
The most generous friendship, the most 
courageous devotion, the most constant 
efforts, have rendered my obligations to 
him superior to any expressions I can 
use. It is to be supposed that so many 
services rendered to the principal object 
of the hatred of the coalition will end 
in discovery, and he can no longer re- 
main in the army of one of these 
Powers. I conjure my other friends, 
and especially my wife, General Wash- 
ington, and the many others who will 
hasten to comply with this request—per- 
haps the last they will receive from me 
—I conjure them to acquit a part of my 
debt by giving every mark of friendship 
in their power to him whom I dare not 
name here, and whom his sentiments 
have already too greatly exposed to 
recognition. I pray them also to learn 
from him concerning all the persons 
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who have given me evidences of their 
attachment, and who may find them- 
selves in the same condition as himself. 
After having spoken of all that I owe 
him, and foreseen the new sacrifices 
which he will be forced to make for me 
in leaving this country, I should appear 
not to do justice to my friends, if I 
should further insist on this last recom- 
mendation, which I add to my tender 
adieux. LAFAYETTE 
XIII 


MAGDEBOURG, 3d Jan., 1794 


I send you, my generous friend, three 
letters, which I beg of you to read, to 
seal and to address, with your own ob- 
servations, by a sure express, to M. 
Pinkney. It does not seem possible 
that my lot can be any worse; but I 
feel more than ever how necessary our 
correspondence and my communica- 
tions with Maubourg were tome. My 
confidence in Madame d’Henin should, 
for very good reasons, for the present 
remain buried in the bosom of friend- 
ship. None of our intermediaries, not 
even the faithful L., has as yet been dis- 
covered. I must, against my will, close 
this note, my dear and excellent friend. 
Receive the tender adieux of a most 
grateful heart, which knows how to ap- 
preciate your esteem and your friend- 
ship, and which is attached to you to its 
latest breath. % 

M. ARCHENHOLZ 


XIV 
MAGDEBOURG, 8th April, 1794 
Accept my warm thanks, sir, for the 
civility with which you have sent letters 
to me, and the kind promise you make 
me to cause those which may be ad- 
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dressed to me to reach me; you can im- 
agine how precious such a service is to 
Me in my situation, for which I feel the 
most lively gratitude. 

Ido not know whether you are in- 
formed of the sudden departure of M. 
Bureaux de Pusé; Thursday, the 27th 
March, at five o’clock in the morning, I 
judged by the noise of the locks that 
something new had taken place. I pre- 
sumed in view of the steadiness of our 
evil star that there was some new reason 
for sorrow, and I was not. mistaken; M. 
de Pusé was packing up his things ; my 
doors remained closed during the two or 
three hours requisite for the preparation 
for the journey, without our being al- 
lowed to take advantage of these short 
moments to grieve together over this 
cruel separation ; at the instant when he 
got into the carriage we eribraced each 
other and the farewell of a moment was 
the end of a common suffering of more 
than nineteen months. This departure 
naturally astonished me the more be- 
cause I had been Positively informed 
that Lafayette and Latour Maubourg 
had been demanded by the Emperor and 
that Pusé and I were destined to remain 
in the hands of the King of Prussia; I 
had ascribed this change to the motion 
made in the English Parliament, which 
casting odium on our detention had de- 
termined the King of Prussia to relieve 
himself of the prisoners whom he said no 
longer belonged to him, and as for my 
own exception I could only suppose that 
it arose from the impossibility of trans- 
porting me to Austria in my state of 
health ; although these conjectures still 
remain the ground of my opinions, they 
are, however, slightly disturbed by the 
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° 
like extraordinary and sad news con- 
cerning our mutual friend, which I to- 
day learned, and which comes to me 
from persons who are in the way to be 
perfectly informed. 

Lafayette it is said has already under- 
gone an examination ; the name of the 
Prussian auditor even is given (for it ap- 
pears that it is at Hesse) who was 
charged to conduct the interrogatory. 
On what subject can this interrogation 
have turned ; have the Powers the right 
to undertake the interrogation of a 
stranger? Would Prussia, which calls 
us the prisoners of the Emperor, care to 
assume the responsibility of a course 
unjust and contrary to all accepted prin- 
ciples? I can not give you much infor- 
mation on these points ; but I feel, how- 
ever, that your attachment for him and 
his relations with his friends in England 
make it my duty to communicate to you 
the little that I know which may perhaps 
have some influence in the decision of 
the course to be taken to serve him. 

In the first place there was certainly 
an interrogatory ; I have this informa- 
tion from a man in a position to be per- 
fectly informed, who assured me of it as 
positive. The cause assigned is a letter 
written by Lafayette to General Wash- 
ington, in which he speaks of the project 
to overthrow despotism throughout 
Europe, and to that end to propagate 
the French revolution in the other 
States: this which is the public version 
I take to be false ; but it is now four to 
five months since one of the principal 
agents of the Prussian government said 
to a person who repeated it to me that 
there exists a letter of Lafayette to the 
Minister of France in Denmark (it was 
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then I think M. de la House) in which 
he said our revolution progresses, we can 
soon concern ourselves with other countries ; 
in that which you inhabit despotism is 
legal, it ts there that itis necessary to strike 
it down ; I at once spoke to Lafayette 
about this letter ; he told me that he did 
not remember having written it, but that 
it was quite possible ; that, however, he 
felt sure that they had letters of his 
written to the patriots of Holland and 
Brabant. You understand, sir, that all 
this is absolutely for you only and for 
Madame de H.; but it seems to me 
necessary that you should both be in- 
formed of it, in order that no time be 
lost or any groundless hope of relaxa- 
tion be entertained. Maubourg seems 
to hold the same views, since in a letter 
which he found means to get to my 
hands, he tells me that s¢here is no way 
to save La F. but by an escape; he will 
not be set free; if you have any means of 
action endeavor to set them in motion. 

I await with impatience some informa- 
tion concerning the fate of my good and 
loyal companions in misfortune: I per- 
sist in the belief (notwithstanding this 
interrogatory even) that they have been 
or are about to be transported to Austria, 
and I grieve over it, for the hour of 
peace which is announced to be the 
end of our imprisonment may be far 
distant, and moreover the first is much 
more ill disposed to Lafayette than the 
second. 

You will find, sir, attached to this a 
letter for the Baron de Stael, who is said 
to have the principal direction of Swedish 
affairs. He is a person on whom I trust 
we can entirely depend ; his opinions 
are liberal, he wishes with us a free and 
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strong government for France ; we have 
always had reason to applaud his con- 
duct during the revolution, and I do not 
doubt that he would be disposed to aid 
us ; he may, perhaps, have the power in 
more than one manner. I do not indi- 
cate to him the manner by which he may 
send me his reply. I only say to him 
that he will be informed by a note at- 
tached to my letter; if you wish to enter 
into relations with him, and I think that 
your so doing may prove of advantage 
to us as well as of some pleasure to your- 
self, M. de Stael being destined soon to 
fill the post of Grand Chancellor of Swe- 
den. You could send him a note by the 
same opportunity, and I will inform him 
the first time I write him how entirely he 
may repose in you his confidence and 
esteem; if you do not desire that he 
should know of you, indicate to him an 
address at Hambourg to which he may 
send his answer. 

I avail also of your kindness by send- 
ing to you some letters for Holland and 
England. It is essential that they be de- 
livered personally, our friends being so 
much suspected in these countries 
that their letters are surely unsealed in 
the post; if the persons to whom you en- 
trust them donot go 4s far as London or 
the Hague, they might be sent from the 
seaport by an express, the expenses of 
whose journey will be promptly paid. If 
you yourself, sir, should find yourself re- 
quired to make some advances to send 
forward the correspondence, you will 
kindly inform me of it, and I will take 
care to have the sum at once paid to- 
you, 

[pe LameTH] 

[M. ARCHENHOLZz] 
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XV 
MAGDEBOURG, 11th May, 1794 

You will have seen by my first letter, 
sir, that it isa long time since it was 
written. Several reasons have inter- 
fered with my sending it, and to these 
obstacles was added the hope that I had 
tu be able to give you some information 
concerning the situation of our friend. 
Unfortunately, I have only received 
confirmation of the fact of the inter- 
rogatory, without learning any thing 
concerning its object. I have only 
learned, but positively, that the Commis- 
mission which is at Neisse is composed 
of an Austrian commissary, of two 
auditors, one of whom is an Austrian, 
the other Prussian, and of a clerk of 
court. I am not informed whether Mes- 
sieurs de Maubourg and de Pusy have 
been interrogated; but although no word 
has reached me on that subject, I am, 
however, convinced of it. Why, other- 
wise, should M. de Pusy have been re- 
moved from here, the King having, by 
a letter written with his own hand a 
month previous, granted permission for 
us to live together; and why should they 
be separated (as each of them has in- 
formed me they were), both being con- 
fined in the same citadel? This would 
only be in order to prevent them from 
holding any communication during the 
period of these examinations, which are 
certainly extraordinary, of strangers 
who are in no way subject to the Aus- 
trian and Prussian Governments. Vari- 
ous rumors are circulating through the 
town as to the object of this manner of 
procedure—some persons pretending 
that it is partially based on accusations 
brought by Drouet, postmaster at St. 
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Menon, which inculpate Lafayette. It 
is an infamous lie on the part of Drouet, 
if he pretends, as it is said he does, that 
he only acted under the ordersof La 
F., since the aid-de-camp sent in pur- 
suit of the King did not arrive until five 
hours after his arrest. I am rather in- 
clined to the belief that the disturbances 
in Brabant and Holland are the subject 
of the interrogatory, and that the Em- 
peror, desiring a pretext to detain La 
F., has obtained letters written to Du- 
mouriez and Semonville, two despicable 
rascals, with whom, unfortunately, La 
F. was quite intimate. This, too, is 
is all the information I can give you 
in this afflicting situation. Inform the 
persons who are interesting themselves 
for our friend that they may strain every 
nerve to serve him. 

Since the last letter I wrote you, the 
King has granted permission to my 
mother for me to go to the Springs with 
a Prussian officer as my companion, the 
only means, if means there yet remain, 
to preserve my life. As the place was 
not specified, we had designated Switzer- 
land or Wiesbaden; but our choice had 
been limited to the States of Prussia or of 
the Emperor, and we have decided upon 
Hirchberg, in Silesia. We leave on the 
17th. This destination will bring us 
extremely near to our unfortunate com- 
panions. If I hear any thing of them, 
as I hope, I will send word here that 
you may receive it by the ordinary 
channel. When you receive my let- 
ters, please to hold them near the fire 
until the paper is scorched, when the 
writing between the lines will appear. 
This is a very convenient way, because 
the post even when it unseals the letters 
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does not detect what they convey. You 
may resort to the same expedient when 
you write me; the composition of the 
liquid which must be made use of is 
very simple. It is only requisite to dis- 
solve a drachm of cupri saliti in about 
12 drachms of water; the person who 
delivered me your letters here will un- 
dertake to send them to me. 

This departure of mine and the dis- 
tance from Sweden at which I shall be, 
have caused me for the time to abandon 
the plan of a correspondence with the 
Baron de Stael; if, however, you find 
either utility or pleasure in making the 
acquaintance of this minister whose 
opinions are most praiseworthy, pray 
write me a word, and I will at once send 
you a letter for him. 

I renew here, sir, the pressing prayers 
which I made to you in the other letter, 
to have the letters accompanying this 
delivered to the persons to whom they 
are addressed. This is of the highest 
importance both for my friends and for 
myself; since they contain not only ad- 
vice as to how to proceed to secure our 
liberty, but also information upon our 
means of action in the nature of those, 
which de L. has conferred with you con- 
cerning, to obtain our deliverance from 
captivity. If an express messenger 
from the post to the Hague or London 
be required, he can be perfectly sure of 
being promptly rewarded for his trouble; 
if you, sir, are also put to any expense, 
pray inform me, and the funds shall be 
at once repaid to you. 

Accept, sir, my profoundest heidi 
for your generous kindness; you will 
find your reward in my heart, in 
its warm gratitude, and in your own 
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in the delightful pleasure of doing 
good. [De LametuH] 
[M. ARCHENHOLZz| 


LAFAYETTE’S FLIGHT FROM OLMUTZ 


1794 
Translated from les Mémoires Correspondance et 
Manuscrits de Lafayette, publiés 
par sa famille 

PRELIMINARY NOTE—From the time 
that General Lafayette was taken to the 
Olmutz prison, in the month of May, 
1794, until the month of July, 1797, he 
was not permitted to write a single word; 
but in the month of October, 1794, 
Doctor Bollman, a physician of Han- 
over, who in concert with other friends, 
that had fled to England, had already 
endeavored to assist him, went to 
Olmutz and contrived to send him a note 
by which he learned that Madame de 
Lafayette was still alive. At the same 
time Doctor Bollman announced to the 
prisoner his intention of attempting his 
deliverance, and proposed to send him 
a file to cut the bars of his prison. Gen- 
eral Lafayette managed to write a reply 
on the roth October. 


Written in India ink on the margin of the leaves ofa 
novel 


[O_mutz, roth October, 1794] 

Why can I not, my affectionate and 
generous friend, express to you all the 
gratitude my heart feels for you! The 
news of your passage had revived my 
hope; that which announced your return, 
in relieving my anxiety concerning the 
fate of my family and of many of my 
friends, gave me the liveliest satisfaction. 
My wife and my children are well; 
M ,M are in good health. This 
relieves my heart, but it is not enough. 
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Is my family still at Chavaniac, and is it 
to remain there until I am freed from the 
fangs of the coalition? My aunt, of 
whom you have perhaps heard, is at the 
same place. Where and in what condi- 
tion are the families of my two com- 
panions? Are the mother and wife of 
my unfortunate friend La Rochefoucauld 
out of prison ? 

Although by a singular affectation I 
have been deprived of some means of sui- 
cide, I have no idea of taking advantage 
of those which remain to me, but shall de- 
fend my own constitution with the same 
persistency, though apparently with as 
little success as the national constitution. 
My strength is still good, and if my 
passport were obtained I should join my 
friends spryly; but my chest troubles me 
greatly. I look upon the promenade I 
am allowed every other day as the most 
efficacious remedy. You have, I think, 
mistaken another prisoner for me. I go 
out on the odd days in a coat of one 
color, with a round hat, and I am not 
accompanied by an officer but by the 
provost jailer, who wears a corporal’s 
uniform. Day after to-morrow, Sunday, 
I shall go out. 

You desire me to write to General 
Washington. The kindness of the 
United States and the affection of my 
paternal friend need no stimulants, and 
it is because I think such a letter would 
be useless, that I wish I could write it; 
but besides that I have not the where- 
withal to write, I could not procure 
the sending of a letter which would have 
to travel. Do you know what has be- 
come of M. de Lameth? I have no 
communication with my two friends, but 
you may assure their families that their 
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health is as good as close and unwhole- 
some captivity admits of. 
The following was written with lemon Juice on the 
margin of the book 

I have not the time, my dear friend, 
to enter into any detail. I will do so if 
the doctor consent to be the bearer of 
another book; I will only say that every 
precaution is taken against the ordinary 
methods of escape, and that some en- 
tirely novel enterprise must be under- 
taken. My friends Maubourg and Pusy 
are convinced of it; the reason why I 
have asked permission to take the air, and 
they have not asked the same for them- 
selves, is that I may have more chances 
of escape. The bdlder the enterprise 
appears the more unexpected it will be, 
and the more likely to succeed. We 
may say with the poet, 

‘* Presence of mind and courage in distress 

Are more than armies to procure success,” 


LAFAYETTE 
To M. BoLLMAN 


SUPPLEMENTAY NOTE.—M. Bollman 
left for Viennaand returned with a young 
American whom he met there, Mr. 
Huger, son of Major Huger, at whose 
house General Lafayette was received 
on his landing in Carolina in 1777, and 
the oldest of his American friends. 

The prison physician had declared 
that the preservation of the prisoner’s 
life depended on his taking the air; and 
it appears from this letter that this relief 
had been consented to. Messrs. Huger 
and Bollman resolved to take advantage 
of it; they waited on the road over 
which the carriage in which Lafayette 
was, passed. He got rid of the soldiers 
of his escort by requesting them to pur- 
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chase something for him, and giving 
them some money with which to drink 
in a tavern near by; then getting out of 
the carriage with his jailer to walk a 
short distance, he asked him for his 
sabre, pretending a wish to examine the 
arm, and attempted also to seize it. A 
struggle ensued. Then Messrs. Boll- 
man and Huger ran up and drew a pistol 
to intimidate the jailer, who only yielded 
to run for assistance. The generous 
liberator of General Lafayette, in order 
not to excite suspicion, had only brought 
two horses. They insisted on the gen- 
eral taking one immediately and the two 
mounted theother. Finding themselves 
pursued and nearly overtaken, M. Huger 
resolved to sacrifice himself, and giving 
himself up to his pursuers, gave M. Boll- 
man time to reach the frontier of Silesia. 

General Lafayette did not leave until 
he saw his liberators mounted; he then 
rode rapidly for nine leagues before halt- 
ing, although his disordered dress and 
the mud and blood with which he was 
covered in the struggle with the jailer, 
must have attracted notice. But he 
mistook his road. M. Bollman had 
called out to him in English as he 
mounted his horse, “Get to Hoff /”’ Gen- 
eral Lafayette not recognizing the name 
of the town understood him to say “Get 
of!” He therefore missed the road 
which Mr. Bollman took, upon which re- 
lays were waiting for him. Anxious as to 
the fate of his liberators, he retraced his 
steps, when, finding himself pursued, he 
resumed his route after having lost time 
that was precious. He was stopped at 
Sterneberg, a town eight leagues from 
Olmutz, and was taken back to prison 
the next day. 
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M. Bollman, who had crossed the 
Silesian frontier, was delivered up to the 
Austrians by the King of Prussia, and 
imprisoned together with Mr. Huger in a 
dungeon where they were kept in chains. 
Their trial concluded in a sentence to 
six months of hard labor. This punish- 
ment appeared too mild to the Court of 
Vienna, The judgment was set aside and 
order given for a new trial. But the 
kind magistrate had decided that the six 
months of confinement already under- 
gone sufficed for the entire term, and the 
liberators of Lafayette had already left 
Austria when the new order for their 
detention reached Olmutz. 

NoTe.—The preliminary and supplementary 


notes are translated from foot notes in the 
Mémoires, Correspondance, etc. LpDITor 





EXAMINATION OF FRANCIS KINLOCH 
HUGER 


Translated for the Magazine 

PRELIMINARY Note—The following 
paper was copied by me from the orig- 
inal in the Vienna Imperial Archives. 
The examination of Mr. Huger took 
place at Olmutz, November 8, 1794, the 
day on which the attempt to rescue 
Lafayette had been made. The first 
query was put to Mr. Huger in German, 
whereupon, the judge finding that Huger 
did not understand that language, it was 
continued in French. 

FRIEDRICH Kapp 


EXAMINATION OF HUGER 


After the close of the examination of 
the driver, the assistant in the attempted 
flight was called and examined as fol- 
lows : 

What is your name, your place of birth, 
your residence, and how did you get here? 
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My name is Francis Kinloch Huger; 
21 years of age; born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in America; unmarried; 
a student of medicine in England; 
travelling through Germany for pleasure; 
came here from Vienna with Mr. Boule- 
mann, the Hanoverian, whose acquaint- 
ance I made at Vienna. 

What is the purpose of your voyage 
here? To aid in the deliverance of M. 
de Lafayette. 

What was your plan for the said de- 
liverance? Our plan was to meet Mr. 
de Lafayette, as we knew that he drove 
out in a carriage several times a week, to 
attack the carriage, give him one of our 
horses while we would both mount the 
other horse, and then gain the frontier of 
Prussian Silesia. 

When did your arrive here, and how? 
We left Vienna Sunday with three post 
horses, and arrived here Wednesday 
evening, and lodged at the Golden 
Swan. 

From whom did you learn that Lafay- 
ette drove out several times a week? 
From Mr. Boulemann, who had been 
here before, and had met him. Ido 
not know the particular reasons which 
suggested this plan to Mr. Boulmann. 

Who proposed to you to deliver Mr. de 
Lafayette, and when? Mr. Boulmann, 
to whom I was introduced at Vienna as 
desirous of returning to England, which 
he was about to do himself, for a travel- 
ling companion. He did not give me a 
positive answer, but promised to write 
me from Hungary whither he was going 
on a journey of 8 toro days. AsI had 
received no word from him for 8 days, I 
was about to purchase a carriage to return 
to England. The same day that I was 
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to do so he came into my room, and 
after saying that he would make the 
journey, he made me promise not to tell 
the reason of his absence from Vienna 
if he should communicate it tome. I 
made the promise, and he informed me 
of his desire to deliver M. de Lafayette, 
which, however, he could not do alone, 
and asked me to aid him in this enter- 
prise, which I did. 

From whom did you learn the precise 
hour of Mr. de Lafayette’s promenade 
to-day? We did not know the precise 
hour, but Mr. Boulmann believed that it 
would be between one and two o’clock 
of the day, and we had even left the 
town before him, and after taking the 
road to Silesia, we thought that he had 
not taken that road, or had not yet gone 
out. This is the reason why we retraced 
our steps and met him. 

When and how did you undertake to © 
deliver M. de Lafayette? We sent our 
carriage with the three post horses and 
our domestic in advance as far as Hoff, 
where he was to wait for us with every- 
thing ready for us to continue our 
journey. Being on horseback, we met 
M. de Lafayette in the two horse caléche 
with one man seated by his side and an- 
other behind the carriage besides the 
man who drove. Mr. Boulmann said to 
me that it was he, and after passing the 
carriage and riding on while it continued 
on its road, Mr. Boulmann said to me that 
now was the time, and we followed at a 
fast trot. When we cried “ Ha/¢t” the 
soldier seemed surprised and shouted. 
My horse reared, and in aninstant I saw 
M. Lafayette and the soldier struggling 
for hissabre. Mr. Boulmann got down 
from his horse to help him, and gave me 
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the bridle, but as the horses were rest- 
less, I was obliged to drop the bridle, 
and the horse ran away. As he was still 
struggling with the soldier who called for 
help to some people who were in the 
field, I got down to help him at the 
same time, pointing my pistol at the 
soldier to frighten him. He had seized 
M. Lafayette by the cravat and seemed 
to have nearly strangled him. I put my 
pistol in my pocket and endeavored to 
make him leave go of M. Lafayette. 
Boulmann and the soldier fell on the 
ground, and the sabre dropped from 
their hands. Mr. Boulmann was above 
the soldier, and M. Lafayettte had 
fallen some where. I helped Mr. Boul- 
mann to hold the soldier in his position, 
and called out to M. Lafayette to mount 


my horse, the bridle of which I had 


passed under my arm, which he did after 
some difficulty in rising. We then left 
the soldier, Mr. Boulmann picking up 
the sabre. The soldier rose and pursued 
Lafayette, who was on horseback. 

We saw that a peasant had stopped 
the other horse at some little distance, 
and both ran towards him. I reached him 
first, and mounted the horse. I then 
waited for Mr. Boulmann, whom the 
same peasant helped to mount behind 
me on the crupper of the horse. The 
horse, alarmed, plunged several times, 
and Mr. Boulmann fell off. He followed 
me on foot some hundreds of steps, when 
he again tried to get up behind me; but, 
unable to succeed, he begged me to get 
down and to mount behind him, which 
I did with the help of the same peasant, 
who had followed us. At first we trotted, 
then pushing the horse to a gallop the 
horse again plunged, and threw us both. 
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We then hesitated as to which of us 
should remain on foot; but as I do not 
speak German, I asked him to take the 
horse and follow M. de Lafayette, whom 
I could still see on the high road; which 
he did, and I took the mountain road on 
foot; I ran as long as I could, and I did 
not believe I was pursued, and saw no one 
following me at first; but at last, looking 
behind me, I saw three men running after 
me, who kept shouting. I again began 
to run, in the hope of reaching the 
mountain, but just as I was at the end 
of my strength I saw close behind me 
a peasant on horseback, and 200 steps 
behind him two men. I then thought it 
impossible to escape, and gave myself 
up to the man, seating myself on the 
grass until the three others came up. I 
had previously thrown my pistol behind a 
tree, because its weight hindered me in 
running. I then returned to the town 
with the four men, who held me by the 
arms, and at the gate of the town four 
soldiers were given me for escort. 

Whose is the pistol which was found? 
That must be, I think, the pistol of Mr. 
Boulmann, and the two little pistols 
loaded with ball which I had concealed, 
and had the intention of giving with a 
purse to M. Lafayette, I threw away in 
the field. 

Whose is the money found upon you, and 
Sor what purpose was it intended? Mr. 
Boulmann and I divided all our money 
into three equal parts, intending one 
part for M. Lafayette. That which was 
for M. Lafayette we again divided be- 
tween ourselves in order that he who 
was nearest to him might give it to him, 
which I could not do with mine. 

How much have you? Each portion 
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consisted of 20 gold Fredericks; 21 half 
sovereigns; 12 imperial ducats, and 12 
Holland ducats of which I brought back 
M Lafayette’s share, 12 half sover- 
eigns ; 12 imperial ducats; 12 Holland 
ducats. Mr. Boulmann had upon him 
the 20 gold Fredericks. 

Who gave you this money? I hada 
a credit upon Messrs. Bausse & Co., at 
Hambourg, for 200 pounds sterling, 
against which I drew to the order of 
Messrs. Stauntz -& Co., Vienna, nearly 
1oo pounds sterling at two different 
times. 

How had you arranged for the escape of 
M. de Lafayette, having only two saddle 
horses? {had determined to mount be- 
hind one of the gentlemen, but as in so 
doing some accident might happen to us 
or to the horses, I had already made up 
my mind in that case to endeavor to reach 
Prussian Silesia by the mountain. 

What precaution had you taken for the 
success of this enterprise and to continue 
your journey? Mr. Boulmann had given 
me a German certificate as his servant, 
and an old English passport to back up 
this certificate, and also some letters to 
one of his old acquaintances, thinking 
or hoping that would assist me, and that 
he would not betray me. 

And how could you undertake such a 
thing in this very country of the sovereign 
whose prisoner M. de Lafayette was? 
When the proposition was first made to 
me my feeling was only that of gratitude. 
I saw an opportunity to restore liberty to 
a man who at my own age had risked 
every thing forme. In embracing this 
opportunity, I did not think of harming 
any one ; and I was assured that it was 
the purpose of M. Lafayette to cross im- 
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mediately to America and not to mix 
himself any more in the affairs of the 
Empire. 

How did you know that this was the 
purpose of M. Lafayette? From Mr. 
Boulmann, who had it from his friends, 
and who before had some negotiations 
with the Prussian minister, when this 
proposition was made. 

Have you any special acquaintance with 
Lafayette? Only through one Ameri- 
can, and besides, my father knew him 
and fought together with him in the 
same cause. 

Have you any thing further to say in 
your justification? I hope that the re- 
cital I have made wili prove my justifi- 
cation. 

FRANCIS KINLOCH HUGER 


(Jn German). Here the examination 
was closed. The culprit was turned 
over by the military authorities to the 
ordinary Olmutz court, put in -irons, as. 
a criminal, and held in the strictest 
custody. 

D’ARCO, 
Commandant 
FREIHERR V. DUBSKY. 


LAFAYETTE IN HOLSTEIN 


1798 
Translated from the original in the possession of 
Feremiah Colburn 
WITTMOLD, 24th Nov. [1798] 
It is quite a long time since I heard 
directly from you, my excellent friend; I 
always depend upon our dear Masson to 
give you word of myself; my situation in 
its monotony supplies but few incidents 
and still fewer projects to communicate 
to you. My letters from France are 
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simply distressing for the friends of 
liberty, and would destroy hope even, 
but that she outlives every thing. The 
nation to deliver itself from tyranny has 
but to will it; the directory to return of 
themselves to a better regime needs only 
to weigh well the least disadvantageous 
of the chances which remain to them, 
but the extreme discontent of the 
governed produces no result, and the 
anxiety of those who govern only causes 
an increase of injustice and rigor. I am 
not of those who believe that there is 
the least advantage to be gained for the 
public good from the counter-revolu- 
tionists, and from foreign governments. 
It seems that a war or a general 
peace is expected. Either may bring 
changes. In the meanwhik, I feel that 
in the impossibility of being of any 
service I should remain in complete re- 
tirement, and that the public should not 
hear of me again until the day, if it ever 
comes, when I may contribute to 
ameliorate its situation. 

I am, however, engaged to make a jour- 
ney through Holland; you are acquainted 
with the political aspect of this business. 
The ill will of the French Directory, the 
dependence of the Batavian Directory, 
the selection of a general who is said to 
be the person I had the misfortune to 
compromise in trying to find his friend 
Marat, may cause me to turn my foot- 
steps backward should my daughter, who 
* is detained in this country by her un- 
certainty regarding the surveillance in 
which her husband is held, were not 
obliged to remain until her expected 
confinement next spring. For her 
mother can not leave France before 
the month of February, and it is not 
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yet certain that she can come to Hol- 
stein before returning to Paris. These 
considerations of affection will probably 
turn the scale, and as I do not believe 
that there are many objections to a tour 
of two months in Holland, I desire to 
go there to receive my brevet as grand- 
father. ‘ 

What is to become of me afterwards, 
my dear friend? You have thought that 
the state of Europe was a reason why I 
should not leave it, and the state of 
America supplies a reason the more for 
delaying my embarkation, but if it be 
considered that the struggle between 
royal despotism and that of the Direct- 
ory will for a long period leave nothing 
for the enemies of all despotisms to do, 
and if, as is supposed, the American Leg- 
islature find that its President, who was 
right in arming to meet violence and in- 
sult, should not, however, refuse proffers 
of peace, are you not of opinion that I 
had better be in the United States than 
in those of the King of Denmark, who is 
himself solicited, it is pretended, to join 
the maritime coalition. 

My wife progresses, though slowly, in 
the arrangement of her affairs; she has 
taken good care to say that I ask noth- 
ing for myself, and that I do not seek at 
the present time to return to France, but 
she has endeavored to be of service to 
those who accompanied me on my depar- 
ture ; in the first place collectively by 
presenting a letter from me to the Direct- 
ory, the principles of which our friends 
have considered to be too severe in the 
present condition of affairs, next sepa- 
rately by seeking to obtain for them that 
they be placed under surveillance ; up to 
the present time she has not succeeded. 
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Kilmaine, who was to ask the right of 
pillage for his army, did not dare; I have 
had in my last letters some hope for 
Victor, a word also has been said for 
Charles, but I wish no attention be paid 
to him until after his wife’s confinement. 
My wife will receive before her departure 
a letter from me for the government, in 
which I shall limit myself to a declara- 
tion that the officers who left with me 
could not refuse to follow their General 
and were ignorant of my purposes. This 
will serve as a reclamation document 
which can not be made serve to con- 
tinue them on the list of the proscribed, 
because until I have a reply I shall name 
no one. 

The iil success of Messieurs de La- 
meth, who were backed up by the Hel- 
vetian Directory, two of the French 
Directory, and the Talleyrand report, 
is not encouraging, but a still more un- 
just confirmation, although the former is 
excessively so, is that M. de la Milliére, 
who it is said never left France, has been 
in prison for more than a year. 

I must confide to you a little anecdote 
concerning a celebrated personage. I had 
informed Kosciusko that two of his com- 
panions of the revolution were in our 
rooms at Olmutz; he charged a friend to 
avow to my wife that he did not dare to 
visit her for fear of the French Directory, 
of whom the King of Prussia had de- 
manded what they proposed to do with 
him, and that he had not dared to write 
to his friend for fear that a letter from 
him intercepted would lead to the belief 
that he had still some design concerning 
Poland. This is certainly excessive pru- 
dence, but you must not speak of it. 

If you have read the report made in 
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Drouet’s favor you have seen one of the 
periodical attacks with which I am 
honored by the government and the 
Jacobins or anarchists of the Directory, 
who on this occasion have thought proper 
to name my wife; it seems that it is still 
thought necessary to do me injury. 
Adieu, my dear and excellent friend; 
I think that Maubourg, as well as his 
brother Victor, will soon have the pleas- 
ure of embracing you. I would like to 
be in their place. Give me your opinion 
on public or private matters. The tender 
and grateful friendship which I have 
pledged to you is forever graven on my 
heart. LAFAYETTE 
[M. ARCHENHOLz]| 
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LAFAYETTE IN 1807—/aris, Decem- 
ber 26. I must not omit, my dear friend, 
to inform you that I haveat Mr. Parkes 
met several times the Marquis de la Fa- 
yette. It afforded me exalted satisfac- 
tion to see, and to converse with a per- 
sonage for whom I had from childhood 
been led to cherish the profoundest re- 
spect, and who was the assured and 
sincere friend of Americans and had 
acted so conspicuous a part in our tre- 
mendous struggle for independence ; 
one who, actuated by the purest motives, 
had commenced a revolution which, in 
its progress, though unpremeditated and 
by him unwished for, had prostrated the 
government of his country, and brought 
thousands of virtuous characters to the 
scaffold ; one who had endured a long 
imprisonment alleviated by the most 
unparalleled cruelties. His appearance is 
very prepossessing. He is tall and slen- 
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der, but well proportioned ; his manners 
are elegant, but totally unaffected ; his 
mein remarkably modest and unassum- 
ing. He is less loquacious than most 
of his countrymen ; though in small par- 
ties is tolerably fond of conversing. 
Seated next to him, the other day, at 
dinner, he made a number of inquiries 
respecting the prosperity of our country, 
and especially respecting the progress of 
American literature and the sciences. 

The Marquis is a littlelame. One leg 
appears to be somewhat shorter than 
the other. Whether this misfortune is 
natural or the effect of a wound or some 
other casualty, I did not learn. He 
has a young look. From his appearance 
I should not guess that he had seen more 
than fifty winters. But, knowing that 
he was a general in the American Army 
in 1781, though then styled ‘the Boy,” 
he must, I suppose, at the present pe- 
riod, have attained nearly the age of 
three score. 

In the face of a distinguished hero 
we are apt to look for some characteris- 
tic indication of military greatness ; or 
at least, we expect to discover a degree 
of sternness, somewhat indicative of 
hardihood; something that bespeaks 
severity of character. But of these, 
there is nothing observable in the ex- 
terior of the Marquis de la Fayette. 
His countenance is always placid; al- 
ways carries in it a gentle smile ; always 
tells you that nature has imparted to his 
soul no ferocity; that his heart is the 
seat of more humanity, of more tender- 
ness, of acuter sensibility, than ordin- 
arily fall to the lot of brave warriors. 
This veteran is at the present moment 
covered with the vail of sorrow. Mr. P. 
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has just received a letter from him. “I 
have lost,” writes the afflicted general, 
“the angel who has blessed my life for 
thirty-four years. She expired softly in 
my arms on the last Thursday evening, 
and gave testithony of her affection for 
me to the latest breath.” She is said to 
have been considerably older than the 
Marquis, and to have exhibited a rare 
instance in this country, but not in our 
own, of the unconquerable strength of 
her conjugal attachment. It will give 
you pain, my friend, to learn that the 
pecuniary condition of this illustrious 
nobleman is far from being enviable. 
His circumstances are often not a little 


embarrassed. His revenue, I am in- 
formed, is extremely contracted.— 
Modern Paris. Literary and Philosoph- 


ical Repertory [11. 6, 1816. ] 
EDITOR 

WIT OF THE REVOLUTION—A CARD 
—The Monsieurs, Mynheers, Yankees 
and Dons present their compliments to 
the My lords, and being desirous of en- 
tertaining them in a manner suitable to 
their taste, are happy in making them 
the following invitations : 

Monsieur has the honour to invite 
them to a grand concert on the water, 
when the power of music will be shown 
in a manner never heard of since the 
days of Timotheus and Alexander. 
They hope it will be such as to make the 
My lords acknowledge his superiority 
in musical composition and perform- 
ance. 

Yankey intends to present them with 
a grand Fire Work, to be performed at 
London, or some other great seaport 
town in Great Britain or Ireland, but 
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much superior to those which the Myloris 
pretended to exhibit at Norfolk, King- 
ston, New London, etc. For the sake 
of those who are in this country and 
cannot transport themselves over to 
England, they will shortly be shown a 
new Bear-Trap, wherein five thousand 
of these obnoxious animals are to be 
caught at once. This Entertainment 
was already exhibited to them about 
four years ago, and they were pleased to 
be highly satisfied with it. The present 
one is on a new plan, in which friend 
Monsieur has had some share. 

Mynheer and Don do not chuse as 
yet to let them know what will be the 
nature of their entertainment, being de- 
sirous of affording them the pleasure of 
Surprise. — The Pennsylvania Packet, 
Saturday, Oct. 6, 1781. 

YORKTOWN 

THE DUKE OF MERCURY—Three or 
four years ago, I had occasion to study 
the history of Captain John Smith, the 
saviour of the Jamestown colony and 
the “Admiral of New England,” with 
some care. My curiosity was piqued at 
finding that his biographer, Hilliard, and 
other writers, threw no light upon the 
“ Duke of Mercury,” under whom Smith 
says that he fought in the wars against 
the Turks. Of course there could have 
been no nobleman in Europe, even in 
1601-2, with so preposterous a title. 
Hilliard probably felt this himself, for 
he calls him “‘ Duke Mercury.” I found 
on alittle search that the Duc of Mer- 
cury was none other than Philippe Em- 
manuel de Lorraine Duc de Mercoeur, 
one of the leaders of the League in its 
resistance to Henri IV. It is curious 
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to observe that Englishmen in that day 
were not more successful in pronouncing 
French names, than they are in this. 
Smith, no doubt, called the name JZer- 
cure, as an English-speaking man would 
probably donow Thus mis-pronounc- 
ed, his road was clear to render it 
“ Duke of Mercury.” It was this Duke 
who distinguished himself in the bril- 
liant retreat from Kaniska, and who cap- 
tured Alba Regalis, in the war in which 
Smith distinguished himself against the 
Turks, and won his famous coat of arms 
of three Turks’ heads in a shield. There 
is a Histoire du duc de Merceur by 
Bruslé de Montpleinchamp, Cologne, 
1689-1697, with a frontispiece portrait 
and a tedious detail of pious marvels, 
mingled with its history. I found a 
copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, and another in the British Mu- 
seum. I should greatly like an oppor- 
tunity to see the work again, without 
crossing the ocean, but if there is a copy 
in America, I do not know where it is. 
Though scarce, the book is not extreme- 
high-priced I believe. I found book- 
sellers in Paris who had sold it, but I 
tried in vain to procure a copy. The 
only biographical dictionary in which I 
have seen a mention of the Duke, is the 
Biographie Universelle of F. X. de Fel- 
ler, which has half a page about him, 
under his title “ Mercoeur.” 
EDWARD EGGLESTON 

New York 

WASHINGTON AND FERGUSON—When 
in Edinburgh, several years ago, I had 
the privilege of meeting the venerable 
Principal of the University, the Very 
Rev. Dr. Lee (since dead). A man of 

















vast research and accumulated stores 
of learning, he possessed upon almost 
every imaginable topic the most mi- 
nute and exact information. His own 
library must have been one of the 
largest of the kind in the world. It 
cannot have numbered less than forty 
thousand volumes, besides quantities of 
manuscripts. In the single department 
of New England theology of the seven- 
teenth century, Dr. Lee showed mea 
multitude of books and pamphlets, such 
as few of our own bibliophiles, I imagine, 
have gathered. I could not help covet- 
ing, in behalf of some of our Historical 
Societies, a collection of very scarce 
tracts, etc., relating to our colonial his- 
tory—among other things, a set of maps 
and diagrams illustrating the-various en- 
gagements and campaigns of the British 
army during the Revolutionary struggle. 
Dr. Lee related to me, in this connection, 
a curious incident, as told him by his 
uncle, an officer by the name of Fergu- 
son (a brother, if I mistake not, of the 
celebrated Adam Ferguson), who served 
in the American war. 

Major Ferguson was at one time 
standing upon the bank of a river, when 
he observed three American officers 
walking on the opposite bank. He also 
perceived that the movements of these 
officers were watched by a small band of 
British soldiers near him, several of 
whom deliberately raised their muskets, 
and were about to fire, when Major Fer- 
guson, who had hastened toward them, 
struck down their muskets and reproved 
them sharply for their base conduct. 
One of the American officers, who no- 
ticed this generous action, raised his hat 
and bowed in acknowledgment of this 
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courtesy. It was the American com- 
mander-in-chief, Washington himself, 
whose life was thus providentially saved. 
C. W. B. 
Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





PATRIOTIC NEW JERSEY—Gen. Joseph 
Reed in his reply to the slanders of Cad- 
wallader printed in 1783, thus alludes to 
the place of his birth. ‘‘The crime of 
being born in New Jersey, I shall neither 
palliate nor deny ; so far from it that I 
am proud to boast this accidental con- 
nection with a State, which for its heroic 
exertions in the common cause, and 
patriotic gratitude, may be ranked with 
any State either ancient or modern: If 
they are not ashamed of me, I certainly 
shall never be ashamed of them.” 

MINTO 
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STRICTURES ON ANDRE’S CHARACTER 
—Sargent, in his Life of André, says: 
“Tn some severe strictures on his char- 
acter, published after his death, it was 
positively alleged that André took away 
with him from the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, a copy of the Encyclopédie, 
which had been presented by Dr. Frank- 
lin.” 

Where can I find the strictures on 
André to which Sargent alludes? 

C. 


THE TRIP TO THE BLOCK-HOUSE—In 
a shed in the rear of the headquarters at 
Newburgh, amongst fragments of the 
boom and chain and other relics of the 
Revolution, is an old wooden door de- 
scribed in the Catalogue as “ No. 608, 
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Door of the famous Block-house near 
Fort Lee, in Bergen Woods. From 
Judge Suffern, Rockland County.” 
What is the history of this door, and 
when was the Block-house taken away ? 

In relation to the expedition to the 
Block-house, Sargent, in a note to the 
Cow-Chase, says, “ By the way, this order 
may explain the last scenes of the cattle 
taken :—‘ one of the drafts acquainted 
with the management of hides and tal- 
low from each wing to be sent to the 
Commissary of Hides at the Magazine.’” 
MS. Am. Orderly-book, Aug. 11, 1780. 

C. 

THE STORMING OF YORK TOWN— 
George Washington Parke Custis in his 
eulogy on General Lingan, who was 
murdered while a prisoner by the Balti- 
more mob, July 28, 1812, thus referred 
to the assault on York Town: “ When 
was the time during our arduous strug- 
gle, that the soldier of freedom stained 
his laurels with his prisoner’s blood ? 
While storming the redoubts at York 
Town, the cry of the soldiers was ‘Re- 
member New London!’ yet, no sooner 
had the foe submitted, than mercy, di- 
vine mercy, sat triumphant on my coun- 
try’s colors—aye, my friends, Hamilton 
and Laurens commanded there.” 

Is not the above statement of a storm- 
ing cry, amere flight of fancy on the 
part of the exuberant orator ? 

MINTO 

WHO WAS THIS JOHN WASHINGTON ?— 
I have before me an original Return of 
Ordnance and Quarter-Master’s stores 
on hand, and issued at Annapolis Royal, 
(formerly capital of Nova Scotia), 1719- 
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1722, signed “Jno. Washington,” without 
any addition or description of rank. 
This name is identical with that of the 
ancestor of General Washington, who 
emigrated to America in 1657. One of 
the returns attached is signed Otho 
Hamilton, and dated March 2, 1722. 
Utica, N. Y. M. M. J. 





LIEUTENANT FRASER—The full name 
and some account is desired of this gal- 
lant officer, who wassent to the Illinois 
country by Gen. Gage, after the surren- 
der of the French. It will be remem- 
bered that his life was saved by Pontiac, 
who allowed him to escape to New Or- 
leans. OHIO 

THE CHIEF OF THE LIVINGSTON 
FAMILY—In the April number of the 
Magazine, in the notice of the descen- 
dants of William Smith, I read as fol- 
lows: “Susanna Smith married 1747 
‘Robert James Livingston, the eldest 
son of James and Maria (Kierstedt) 
Livingston, the feudal head or chief in de- 
scent of that family in America.’”—Now 
I would like to know who was the chief 
of the Livingston family. The uncle 
who came to America in 1694 and mar- 
ried Mrs. Nicholas Van Renssalaer 
(Alida Schuyler), or the nephew who 
came over in 1696 and married Margar- 
etta Schuyler ?—It is to the latter family 
that the Smith article alluded. M. 





SaHcum—(See Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 
299) I also desire an explanation of this 
word. Upon a rapier once belonging to 
Silvester Salisbury, captain in the British 
army, and commander (1670-3) of Fort 
Albany, and now in the possession of his 
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descendant, Mr. William Salisbury, of 
Catskill, N. Y., are stamped the figures 
1544, and the word SACHGUM. 

A sahagun in the 17th century was the 
name of a rapier made in Toledo, and 
Alonzo de Sahagun, about 1570, was a 
noted armorer of that city. H. B. 
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NEW YORK IN THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS—(V. 62, 146.) I can see how 
by taking a peculiar view of the facts, 
J. A. S. can claim that the New York 
delegates in the Continental Congress 
had ‘‘ no instructions whatever with re- 
gard to a vote for Independence.” But 
I look at the facts another way. 

The New York delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress, when appointed in 
April, 1775, were instructed “to concert 
and determine upon such measures as 
shall be judged most effectual for the 
preservation and re-establishment of 
American rights and privileges, and for 
the restoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and the Colonies.” These 
instructions were naturally thought to 
forbid voting for Independence, and the 
delegates, in a letter dated June 8th, 
1776, appealed to the New York Provin- 
cial Congress for explanations. In re- 
sponse the New York Provincial Con- 
gress, on June 11th—“ Resolved unani- 
mously that the good people of this 
Colony have not, in the opinion of this 
Congress, authorized this Congress or 
the Delegates of this Colony in the 
Continental Congress to declare this 
Colony to be and continue independent 
of the crown of Great Britain.” 

A letter was sent, on June 11th, to 
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the New York Delegates in the Conti- 
nental Congress stating that the New 
York Provincial Congress “are unani- 
mously of opinion that you are not au- 
thorized by your instructions to give the 
sense of this Colony on the question of 
declaring it to be and continue an inde- 
pendent State, nor does this Congress 
incline to instruct you on that point, it 
being a matter of doubt whether their 
constituents intended to vest them with 
a power to deliberate and determine on 
that question.” 

I think this letter was intended as a 
caution to the Delegates not to vote for 
Independence. The Delegates appear 
to have understood it so, for they re- 
plied, on June 17th: “ We received great 
pleasure from knowing the sentiments 
of the Hon. the Convention, relative to 
the important subject on which we 
thought it our duty to ask their opinion. 
We are happy in having it in our power 
to assure them that we have hitherto 
taken no steps inconsistent with their 
intention as expressed in their letter, by 
which we shall be careful to regulate 
our future conduct.” 

Accordingly, the New York Delegates 
in the Continental Congress refrained 
from voting for the resolution of Inde- 
pendence that passed on July 2d, 1776. 
Why they refrained appears by a letter 
they wrote to the New York Provincial 
Congress the morning of the same day : 

“Gentlemen, the important question 
of Independency was agitated yesterday 
in acommittee of the whole Congress,and 
this day will be finally determined in the 
House. We know the line of our conduct 
on this occasion. We have your instruc- 
tions and will faithfully pursue them, 
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New doubts and difficulties, however, 
will arise should independence be de- 
clared; and that it will not we have not 
the least reason to suspect, nor do we 
believe that, if any, more than one 
Colony (and the delegates of that di- 
vided) will vote against the question ; 
every Colony (ours only excepted) hav- 
ing withdrawn their former instructions, 
and either positively instructed their 
delegates to vote for Independence or 
concur in such vote if they shall judge 
it expedient,” etc. 

The meagre Journal of the Conti- 
nental Congress gives no names of the 
voters of Independence, but Thomas 
McKean, a delegate present, testifies 
that Henry Wisner so voted. This 
testimony is contained in four letters, 
one dated September 26th, 1796, and 
printed in Sanderson’s Biography of the 
Signers; another dated August 22d, 
1813, and lithographed in Brotherhead’s 
Book of the Signers; a third dated 
January, 1814, and printed in Vol. X of 
John Adams’ Works ; and a fourth dated 
June 16th, 1817, and most readily found 
in the Appendix to Christopher Mar- 
shall’s Diary. 

As McKean’s memory curiously con- 
founds the work of July 2d with that of 
July 4th, it does not certainly appear 
from McKean’s letters whether Wisner 
voted for the resolution of Indepen- 
dence of July 2d, or for the Declaration 
of Independence of July 4th. I as- 
sume the latter, to avoid conflicting with 
the testimony there exists that no New 
Yorker voted for the former. 

Henry Wisner was just the kind of a 
man who might be expected to vote for 
Independence against or without in- 
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structions. He was of a bold and conten- 
tious spirit, and had, in 1773, smashed 
the wooden figure of the King’s Arms, 
intended for the Goshen Court House, 
a feat usually but less probably ascribed 
to hisson Gabriel. He had also recently 
built two powder mills and may have 
wanted to make business brisk. 

Wisner appears to have attended the 
Continental Congress until July 16, 1776. 
He took his seat in the New York Con- 
vention of Representatives on July 23d, 
and continued in attendance there. 
This accouuts for his not signing the 
parchment Declaration of Independence 
on August 2d, though there is some evi- 
dence that he signed the original paper 
Declaration of Independence on July 
15th. Wisner’s membership in the Con- 
vention of Representatives has always 
been omitted in the New York Civil 
List, whose various compilers have evi- 
dently confounded this Henry Wisner 
of Orange County with his son Henry 
Wisner of Ulster County. 

In the note about the copy of Paine’s 
Common Sense, sent by Henry Wisner 
to John McKesson (V. 62), the story of 
the reading of it at a private meeting of 
New York patriots, and John Morin 
Scott’s alarm at its boldness, was taken 
by Richman from Cheetham’s Life of 
Paine (N. Y., 1809, p. 47.) I presume 
Cheetham got it from this John McKes- 
son, who was an officer of the New York 
Historical Society from 1805 to 1818. 

New York F. BURDGE 

BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW, KING 
OF THE BEGGARS —[VI. 220] was born 
1693, at Bickley in Devonshire, England, 
son of the Rev. Theodore Carew, for 
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many years rector there. Hugh Bamp- 
fylde and Major Moore, of families 
equally ancient and respectable as that 
of Carew, were his god-fathers at his 
baptism, and from them he received his 
two Christian names. 

At twelve years he was sent to Tiver- 
ton school, and during four years there, 
he acquired considerable Latin and 
Greek with other knowledge ; but then 
abandoned and joined a band of Gip- 
sies, who initiated him into their “arts,” 
and he soon defrauded a lady of twenty 
guineas, under pretext of discovering, 
by astrology, a hidden treasure. Aftera 
year and a half of vagrancy he returned 
home; but he again absconded; em- 
braced the Gipsy life permanently, and 
became very artful in disguising his 
voice, countenance and dress. He went 
on a voyage to Newfoundland “out of cu- 
riosity,” and obtained information useful 
to him when he chose to assume to bea 
wrecked seaman. After the death of 
Claus Patch, the king of the mendicants, 
he was elected their king in his stead; 
but notlong after he was arrested as an 
idle vagrant, tried at Exeter and trans- 
ported to Maryland,where, being arrived, 
he gave his keepers the slip and betook 
himself, to the woods. He was stopped 
as a runaway, not having a pass, and put 
into prison, whence he sent word to the 
Captain of the ship that brought him to 
Maryland, who sent his boat for him, 
and then flogged him, and put an iron 
collar on his neck. He subsequently 
escaped to a camp of friendly Indians, 
and afterwards wandering with them 
near the river Delaware, embraced an 
opportunity of seizing a canoe and landed 
from it near New Castle. 


Thence he went to Philadelphia, dis- 
guising himself as a Quaker, and secur- 
ing abundant supplies, from there to 
New York, and set sail for England, 
landing at Bristol, and soon rejoined his 
begging companions. He is said to have 
died about the year 1770, aged 77. 

This account of Carew is condensed 
from a work published under the title of 
‘*Remarkable Characters,” at Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1854, in which his successful 
stratagems and disguises are given at 
greater length. The dates of his arrival 
in America and of his return to England 
are not given. 

Albany J. H. V. A. 

SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON’S DESCENDANTS 
—[V. 373, VI. 224] “Utica” asks some 
questions, makes some singular asser- 
tions and leaves his readers to draw some 
inferences in his note as to the de- 
scendants of Sir William Johnson. “ Ed- 
itor” has corrected one error, an error 
which has lurked quite extensively over 
the country. That Molly Brant was the 
sister of Joseph Brant, Thayendanegea, 
has been generally believed. 

The following, copied by me from the 
original, seems to settle the matter as to 
Peter Johnson. Why or for what pur- 
pose the affidavit was taken does not ap- 
pear. John Ray was a prominent citi- 
zen of New York. 

‘*City of New York, to wit. Alexander EI- 
lice of London, in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
merchant, at present residing in the city of New 
York, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith that 
he was personally acquainted with Peter Johnson, 
the natural son of Sir William Johnson, Baronet, 
deceased, by Mary Brant, his house-keeper, that 
the said Peter Johnson entered the British army 
as an Ensign and some time in the year of our 
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Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six, sailed with the said army for America, where 
he died or was killed some time in that year or 
the year following ; that the said Peter Johnson 
never married to the knowledge of this deponent, 
and this deponent verily believes died without 
leaving any lawful issue, and further this depo- 
nent saith not. 

(Signed) 
Sworn this fourth day of t 

March, 1795, before me, 
Joun Ray, M. Ch’y.” 


Utica, N.Y. M. M. J. 


ALEX’R ELLICE” 


DESCENDANTS OF BISHOP BURNET IN 
THIS COUNTRY—[VI. 222] I cannot un- 
dertake to solve the genealogical prob- 
lem of W. H. about Hon. Wm. B. Kin- 
ney’s descent from Bishop Burnet ; but 
in August, 1869, I organized a parish of 
the Prot. Epis. Church in Barboursville, 
Cabell County, West Virginia, and pro- 
cured the election of a vestry of four 
gentlemen, one of whom was an Eng- 
lish physician named Gilbert Burnet, a 
genuine descendant of the Bishop of 
Sarum. Whether Dr. B. is now living 
can be ascertained by writing to him or 
to Hon. Judge Samuels of Barboursville, 
W. Va. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


DEATH OF BRADDOCK—[V. 374, VI. 
63] Mr. O. W. Shaw and Minto, by 
referring to the Historical Magazine, 2d 
series, Vol. I, 141, will find that Thomas 
Fawsett was not the only person who 
claimed to have killed Braddock. Rob- 
ert Allison, who claimed to have been a 
captain in Braddock’s army, and also in 
the Pennsylvania troops in the Revolu- 
tionary war, asserted that he killed Brad- 
dock ; his statement, however, will not 
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bear investigation any better than Faw- 
sett’s. 


Alleghaney, Pa. Isaac CRAIG 





BurGoyNnED—(V. 137, 379)—Refer- 
ring to the battle of Monmouth, June, 
1778, Riedesel says in his journal: “Gen- 
eral Washington and all Americans al- 
ready believed that they had ‘ Burgoyn- 
ized’ this army (as they are in the habit 
of expressing themselves in their public 
journals), etc.” Memoirs of General 
Riedesel, Vol. Il., p. 232. 

After the capture of Stony Point by 
Wayne and thé light infantry, the Ameri- 
can General Howe prepared to attack 
the enemy at Verplanck’s Point on the 
opposite side, but retired without mak- 
ing the attempt. Major General Heath 
reporting his movements wrote from 
Mandeville, July 19, 1779: “I think 
Major General Howe was very fortunate 
in making his retreat at the instant he 
did—had he remained I think he would 
have been Burgoyned—his intelligence 
being good, he escaped it.” Mass. His. 
Soc. MSS. 

The surrender of Charleston, S. C., is 
mentioned by B. Smith in a letter dated 
Sept. 30, 1780: “ This will give a rude 
shock to the independence of America, 
and a Lincolnade will become:as com- 
mon a term as a Burgoynade.” Siege of 
Charleston, p. 85. HH. P. §. 


The following is found in Trum- 
bull’s McFingal, Canto IV: 
And all his troops, to fate consign’d, 
By instantaneous stroke, Burgoyned.* 





* To Burgoyne an army was during the war a 
favorite phrase in America, to express a complete 


capture. 
W. K. 
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The regular meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society was held 
on the 8th April. Gifts were reported 
of a cast of the famous “ John Endi- 
cott Stone,” and of nearly fifty auto- 
graph letters from John Adams, writ- 
ten between 1774 and 1801, one from 
his wife, Abigail Adams, two from 
General Knox, and one from Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon in 1788, be- 
sides several papers, in manuscript and 
print, relating to the same period. These 
letters were addressed to Judge William 
Tudor, and are now presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Fenno Tudor of Boston. 
A paper was read by Professor Haynes 
on the true authorship of the motto of 
the Society, “ Sic vos non vobis,” falsely 
attributed to Virgil. The election of 
officers was then held, and the follow- 
ing were chosen : President, Hon. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Justin Winsor; Librarian, Samuel 
A. Green. 


The New England Historic Genealo- 
gic Society held a quarterly meeting on 
the 6th April; the President, Marshall 
P. Wilder, in the chair, A letter was 
read from Dr. Augustus L. Plongeon, 
the celebrated Yucatan explorer, an- 
nouncing further discoveries, and stating 
his intention soon to leave Merida for 
the ruins of Uxmal, for a stay of three 
months to study the meaning of some 
characters and intricate monograms. He 
has already succeeded in deciphering 
part of the inscriptions upon the front 
of the building called the Sanctuary, 
more generally known by the name of 
the Diviners’ House. An elaborate pa- 
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per on Burgoyne’s Campaign, based on 
Thomas Anburey’s Letters from Amer- 
ica(London, 1791), was then read by the 
Reverend Nathan H. Chamberlain of 
Cambridge. Mr. Chamberlain repeated 
the thread-bare assertion that Arnold was 
the hero of Saratoga. When the Gates 
papers are laid before the public in a 
connected form his relation to the cam- 
paign will appear in a different light 
from any yet presented. The Librarian 
reported numerous gifts, among which 
that of John J. May of twenty-five vol- 
umes on New England local history, bi- 
ography and genealogy, many of extreme 
rarity; also a copy of the Diaries of 
Judge Benjamin Lynde and his son, 
Benjamin Lynde, Jr., annotated by Dr. 
Fitch Edward Oliver. 





The New York Historical Society met 
on the evening of the 7th April. A pa- 
per was read by Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, of the University of Michigan, 
upon ‘The Chief Tory Satirists of the 
Revolution.” The most famous of the 
pamphleteers who lampooned the patri- 
ots and their cause were Samuel Sea- 
bury of New York and Daniel Leonard 
of Boston. Of the satirists, Jonathan 
Odell held the most trenchant pen, and 
Washington himself did not éscape the 
bitterne-s of his spleen. 

The Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society met, at their 
rooms in the Westmoreland Club _ build- 
ing, Richmond, on the evening of the 
2d April. An interesting memoir of 
the late George Cooke, the artist, pre- 
pared by his niece, Miss Adelaide V. 
Cooke, was submitted. 
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The Georgia Historical Society met, 
at Hodgson Hall, Savannah, on the even- 
ing of the 4th April. The sale of the 
Society’s lot and building on Bryan 
street was reported and confirmed. 

The Licking County, Ohio, Pioneer 
Historical and Antiquarian Society re- 
ported its transactions for the month of 
March in the Newark (Ohio) American. 
They were of local interest. 

On the 13th and 14th April, 1881, the 
General Society of the Cincinnati con- 
vened in Triennial meeting at Charles- 
ton, S. C., and continued in session two 
days. The following delegates from the 
several existing State societies attended, 
viz.: 

Massachusetts—Hon. Samuel Crocker 
Cobb; Rev. Saml. Kirkland Lothrop ; 
Genl. Francis Winthrop Palfrey. Rhode 
Island—Hon. Nathanael Greene; Prof. 
Asa Bird Gardner, U. S. A.; Dr. Henry 
Edward Turner; Col. James M. Varnum. 
New York—Hon. Hamilton Fish; Genl. 
John Cochrane; Alexander Hamilton. 
New Jersey—Rev. Chas. Clinton Beatty; 
Hon. Clifford Stanley Sims; Prof. Wil- 
liam Henry Hornblower; John Fitch; 
Dr. Herman Burgin. Pennsylvania—Dr. 
William Armstrong Irvine; Col. Grant 
Weidman.; William Wayne; Richard 
Dale; Francis M. Caldwell. Jaryland 
—Richard Irvine Manning. South Car- 
olina—Genl. Wilmot G. De Saussure ; 
Rev. Chas. Cotesworth Pinckney ; Col. 
James Simons; Thos. Pinckney Lowndes; 
Evan Edwards ; and also George Wash- 
ington Harris, Secretary General of 
Pennsylvania. 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted 
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relative to the deceased, ‘since the last 
Triennial in Philadelphia of 1878, of 
the Hon. James Simons, of South Caro- 
lina, Vice-President General, and Wil- 
liam Berrian Dayton, of New Jersey, 
Assistant Treasurer General. The in- 
vitation of the joint special committee 
of Congress, for the society to designate 
a representative to confer on the pro- 
gramme and arrangements relative to 
the Centennial celebration of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, was 
acted upon. The tooth anniversary of 
the founding of the society at the can- 
tonments of the American army near 
Newburgh, N. Y., in May, 1783, by Baron 
de Steuben, Genls. Washington, Knox, 
Heath, Lincoln, and others, is to be cele- 
brated by striking a commemorative 
medal. 

During the sessions of the General 
Society, it was entertained at a dinner at 
the Charleston Hotel by the South Caro- 
lina Cincinnati, and by an excursion 
upon a special steamer to Dayton Hall 
and Magnolia gardens on the Astley 
River. 

The following general officers were 
chosen for the ensuing three years. 

President General, Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, of N. Y. Vice-President General, 
Dr. Wm. Armstrong Irvine, of Penn. 
Secretary General, George Washington. 
Harris, of Penn. Asst. Secy. General, 
Rich’d Irvine Manning, of Md. TZvreas- 
urer General, John Schuyler, of N. Y. 
Asst. Treasurer General, Dr. Herman 
Burgin, of N: J. 

Governor Fish was first chosen to the 
office of President General in 1854, and 
has therefore been ten times elected 
to the position in which he succeeded 











Washington, Hamilton, Maj. Genl. Chas. 
{otesworth Pinckney, Maj. Genl. Thos. 
Pinckney, of S. C., Genl. Aaron Ogden, 
of N. J., and Genl. Morgan Lewis, of 
N. Y. The next Triennial will be held 
in Princeton, N. } 

The board of managers of the Sara- 
toga Monument Association met at the 
Delavan House, Albany, on the 31st of 
May, when the Hon. Horatio Seymour 
resigned the presidency on account of 
his ill health, and the Hon. John H. 
Starin was elected to the position. The 
design of T. C, Markham for the monu- 
ment was accepted. Mrs. Walworth, the 
chairman of the committee to mark the 
different historical spots on the battle 
and surrender grounds, reported that 
eight persons have already subscribed 
memorial tablets, viz., Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, Lord Carnavan (a nephew of 
Lady Harriet Ackland), Hon. George 
West, D. A. Bullard, James M. Marvin, 
and John Austin Stevens. 

At the last meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce John Austin 
Stevens presented, in behalf of a num- 
ber of gentlemen, a fine portrait of De 
Witt Clinton by Colonel Trumbull. This 
ancient corporation has now a fine gal- 
lery of portraits, which, in addition to 
a nearly complete set of its Presidents 
from 1768, also contains full-lengths of 
Governor Cadwallader Colden, of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and John Sherman, and 
three-quarter lengths of John Bright and 
Richard Cobden. The subscription for 
the Washington monument on the Sub- 
Treasury steps in Wall street moves 
slowly, but its success is assured. 
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According to the “ Jewish Chronicle,” 
the total number of the Hebrew race at 
the present time is between six and 
seven millions. Of this number about 
five millions in Europe, of whom more 
than half in Russia; on the American 
continent, from one million to fifteen 
hundred thousand ; in Palestine, twen- 
ty-five thousand. 

Mr. John Baldwin Hay, former United 
States Consul at Beirout, has informed 
Major Latrobe of Baltimore, that a statue 
of Baal, the great idol of the Philistines, 
which formerly stood at Gaza in Pal- 


estine, can be had at a small price, if . 


the city desire it for one of her public 
parks. Itis fifteen feet high, and repre- 
sents a man of venerable age, with hair 
falling in long ringlets upon the shoul- 
ders. What with Egyptian obelisks and 
pagan idols, the archeologist of the fu- 
ture will find it hard to comprehend 
what manner of man we were. 


Thomas Carlyle bequeathed to Har- - 


vard College such books as he owned 
and made use of in writing on Crom- 
well and Friederich. In his will he gives 
as a reason for this bequest, “a variety 
of kind feelings, obligations and regard 
toward New England,” and gratitude 
for “so much of friendliness and of 
actually credible human love” from 
America. 

The third part of the American library 
of the late George Brinley of Hartford, 
Conn., began on the 4th and was con- 
cluded on the 7th of April, at the rooms 
of Leavitt & Co., Clinton Hall, New 
York. The books sold concerned the 
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territory from Louisiana to the Pacific 
Slope ; also a collection on the military, 
civil and political history of the United 
States; a remarkable number of vol- 
umes on the Indians of America; and 
closed with a biblical collection, the 
chief feature of which was a magnifi- 
cent copy of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first book printed with movable types. 
This extremely rare volume, of which 
two copies are now in New York, brought 
but eight thousand dollars. The fourth 
and concluding part of the Brinley col- 
lection will consist of theological tracts, 
maps, prints, etc., embracing some of 
the greatest treasures of this wonderful 
collection. 





The Bradford, Penn., Era is authority 
for the statement that the last elk in 
Pennsylvania was killed about fifteen 
years ago by an old Seneca bear hunter 
in the northern section of Clarion Co. 
In Pennsylvania the elk is now extinct. 

A silver vase was presented to Gen- 
eral Hawley by his associates on the 
Centennial Commission at his parlors in 
Washington, on the evening of the 13th 
January. The vase and stand are made 
of native gold and silver ore, iron from 
the original Monitor, and wood from the 
giant tree of California, the Frigate Con- 
stitution and the Hartford. The ad- 
dress of presentation was made by Mr. 
Thomas Donaldson, The President, 
members of the Cabinet, and a distin- 
guished company were present. The 
liberal Senator has announced his inten- 
tion of presenting this beautiful me- 
mento to the Connecticut Historical 
Society. 


a 
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The house in which Davy Crockett 
once lived, at Lawrenceburg, Tenn., is 
still standing, and numerous documents 
written by him as Justice of the Peace, 
exist in the neighborhood. General 
Marcus J. Wright has*collected a num- 
ber of interesting particulars concerning 
this celebrated frontiersman, of whom 
there is also an original portrait in the 
New York Historical Society. 





The statue to Alexander Hamilton, 
the work of Ball Hughes, was the 
first marble statue carved in Amer- 
ica. It was of pure Carrara marble, 
remarkable for its purity. It stood 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, and was 
burned in the great fire of 1835. The 
original plaster model taken to Albany, 
escaped injury when the Court House 
was burned, and is now preserved in 
that city. It should be repeated. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Arkansas Legislature to recognize the 
Historical Society of that State and to 
encourage its object. 





Mr. William Astor, of New York, 
has purchased Dana’s historical marine 
painting, representing the old frigate 
Constitution pursued by a British squad- 
ron, 


The Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the present Congress have concurred in 
a report allotting $70,739 to the repre- 
sentatives of Captain Samuel C. 
Reid of the privateer Armstrong, which 
was cut out from under the Portuguese 
guns of Fayal by a British squadron in 
1814. The case was once decided on 
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arbitration by Louis Napoleon, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, in favor 
of Portugal as against the claimants, 
who were not permitted to submit evi- 
dence. Protest was entered and appeal 
made to Congress. The Court of Claims 
decided in favor of the claimants in 
1855, and it is probable that justice may 
at last be done to the family of the gal- 
lant officer who for hours, with seven 
guns and seventy men, held at bay three 
British vessels ; one ship of the line of 
74 guns, one frigate of 44, and a brig of 
18—a total force of 136 guns and 2,000 
men, with an Admiral in command. 
Overpowered, Reid scuttled his ship and 
took his men on shore, after inflicting 
severe loss on the assailants. 





The name of Magazine of the State 
Department is appropriately given by the 
press to its series of monthly reports 
from United States Consuls, three of 
which have been published. These re- 
ports are classified by continents, and 
abound in information entertaining as 
well as useful. It is, in fact, an ad- 
mirable international monthly. 





The total railway mileage in the 
United States is 93,704, against 60,283 
in 1871, and 74,096 in 1875. There 
were 7,027 miles of new track laid down 
in 1880 on 234 different lines. The 
promise for 1881 is of an increase equal 
to, if not greater, than the figures. 





The Old Patent of Connecticut, the 
Earl of Warwick’s grant, was signed 
1gth March, 1631, old style. It is pro- 
posed to celebrate the quarter millenial 
anniversary of the settlement of Hartford 
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by a history of the county. The work 
is to be on the monograph plan, adopted 
in the Centennial History of Boston, and 
to be under the editorial supervision of 
J. Hammond Trumbull. 

After forty-seven years of petition, 
Congress has allowed the claim of the 
heirs of Henry M. Shreve for clearing 
the Mississipi ; his famous snag-boat re- 
moved the vast rafts of logs, the accu- 
mulation of centuries, opened eleven 
hundred miles of navigation, and re- 
claimed hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land. Fifty thousand dollars was 
awarded. 

President Garfield has accepted the 
invitation of the Hon. John Goode, 
President of the Yorktown Association, 
to deliver the address at the laying of 
the corner stone of the monument during 
the centennial celebration next summer. 
The Secretary of State, who, under the 
act of Congress, has control of the 
twenty thousand dollars appropriated for 
the entertainment of the French visitors, 
has announced his intention to secure a 
large man-of-war for the reception and 
entertainment of these guests. The 
executive committee will leave Washing- 
ton during the month of April to select 
sites for the erection of wharves and 
buildings, and the entire committee will 
assemble at old Point Comfort shortly 
after thesadjournment of the Senate, and 
continue in session to perfect details 
during the summer. 





The New York Times quotes a pas- 
sage from the London Telegraph in 
which a strange blunder appears. “It 
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is not generally known that at the mo- 
ment when Lord Cornwallis surrendered 
to General Washington the humbled 
Englishman simultaneously uncovered 
his head. With characteristic thought- 
fulness General Washington prayed him 
to put on his hat, as, the weather being 
chilly and wet, there was danger of his 
catching cold. ‘It does not matter 
much what now becomes of me’ ex- 
claimed the dejected Englishman; to 
which, in a firm voice, General Washing- 
ton at once replied, ‘On the contrary, my 
lord, I anticipate for you a long career 
of distinction and honor in the service 
of your king and country.’” Now it is 
well known that Cornwallis pleaded ill- 
ness un the day of the surrender and 
did not go out with his troops, and the 
surrender was made by General O’ Hara. 

Thurlow Weed, whose intimacy with 
Seward gave him access to State secrets, 
has written a letter to the New York 
Herald, in which he says that the late 
Czar of Russia, on hearing that England 
meditated hostilities against the United 
States during the civil war, immedi- 
ately sent two fleets across the Atlantic 
with sealed orders. The presumption is 
that in the event anticipated Russia 
would have declared in our favor. 

A blue book has been issued on the 
tenure of land in the Province of Prince 
Edward Island. About a certury ago 
all but a small part of the island was 
disposed of in one day by lottery before 
the Board of Trade and Plantations at 
quit rents, which were never paid, and 
on conditions of settlement which were 
disregarded. After various attempts 
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a conclusion was reached in 1875, the 
tenants acquiring the right of the land- 
lord. 

The Hon. William Beach Lawrence, 
who died recently in New York City, is 
recognized as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Americans. A competent 
critic says of him that he was “the most 
conspicuous, the most learned and the 
best equipped of our publicists.” His 
work on international law, which was 
the study of his life, is universally ac- 
cepted as authority on this intricate sub- 
ject. 

The Waverley Snow Shoe Club held 
their annual races on the Esplanade in 
Quebec in March last. The dignitaries 
of the Dominion were present. Our 
Canadian cousins are a sport loving 
people, and delight in out-door exercise 
in which they turn even the disadvan- 
tages of their rude climate into a source 
of pleasure and health. 

Another of the old land marks of 
Boston, interesting as the scene of Gov- 
ernor Hancock’s visit to President 
Washington, which is memorable as the 
occasion of a dispute as to precedence 
between these high dignitaries. The 
supremacy of the Nation over the State 
was stoutly maintained by Washington, 
and the Governor was obliged to yield. 
The building which stands at the corner 
of Tremont and Court streets was at the 
time occupied as a boarding house by 
one John Ingersoll. It was later the 
law office of Harrison Gray Otis, Web- 
ster, Leverett Saltonstall and other legal 
worthies. 
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DAS DEUTSCH ELEMENT IN DEN VER. 
STAATEN VON NORDAMERICA, 1818-1848. 
(The German Element in the U. S. of 
Ameria, 1818-1848). By GusTAv KOERNER. 
8vo, pp. 461. A. E. WILDE & Co. Cincin- 
nati, 1880, 


There are probably few men who are as well 
fitted to write a history of the Germans in the U. 
S. as Governor Koerner, who emigrated to this 
country in 1833, and soon won the confidence of 
his old and new countrymen to such an extent, 
that he was successively elected Member of As- 
sembly, Judge of the Court of Appeals, and 
finally Lieutenant-Governor of the State in which 
he had settled, Illinois. The prominence of his 
position, acquired at a time when “ know-nothing- 
ism” was most rampant, brought him naturally 
into close contact with all the eminent men of 
his own nationality, and gave him full occasion 
to collect the material for this volume, which 
might be called “biographical sketches” of all 
the Germans, who acquired local or general repu- 
tation during the years 1818-1848. For the 
future historian of the Germans in the United 
States, it will be an excellent book of reference, 
as the sketches are judiciously divided into 
chapters by States, where the subject of the 
sketch settled or came into prominence, and a 
copious index facilitates the finding of any de- 
sired name or subject treated of in the book. 
The national pride, with which every German 
looks upon his fellow-countrymen, who has 
acquired wealth or reputation in a foreign land, 
animates the whole book, without hurting the 
amor patie of the native American, who, how- 
ever, should not forget that German blood and 
German culture have helped us much to become 
the nation that we are. Beginning with Penn- 
sylvania, as the State where the German element 
had become conspicuous long before the revolu- 
tion, we read, as of prominent Germans there, of 
Henry Bohlen, son-in-law of the late ex-Secre- 
tary Borie, a merchant and brave defender of his 
adopted country; Rapp, the founder of Harmon 
in Pesusyttenke and Economy in Ohio; Prof. 
Griend, at one time Professor of Mathematics at 
Harvard; Dr. Constantin Hering, physician and 
well-known naturalist; Dr. Wm. Schmoele, 
writer on medical subjects and founder of Egg 
Harbor City, N. J.; Dr. Geo. F. Seidensticaen, 
a veteran of Napoleon’s wars, like his son 
Oswald, a prominent German journalist ; 
Emanuel Leutze, the well known painter; Phil. 
Schaff, D.D., the eminent divine; Father 
Schmidt (Prince Dmitri Augustin Gallitzin), the 
founder of the Catholic Mission at Loretto, 
Cambria Co., Penn.; F. M. Drexel, the banker. 


D—N. Y. Post Office.) 


Among the Germans who made New Jersey 
their new home, Roebling, the bridge builder, 
is most conspicuous. In New York John Jacob 
Astor and August Belmont represent wealth ; 
Charles Follen, poetry; Isaac Nordheimer, 
Francis Lieber, Prof. Tellkampf, Charles Nord- 
hoff, Mrs. Prof. Robinson, literature, science, 
and journalism; Albert Bierstadt and Thos. Nast, 
art in different ways; Philipp Dorscheimer, 
politics; Generals Quitman and Steinwehr, the 
military spirit of the German element. Of the 
Germans in Ohio we find prominently mentioned 
among others Judge Stallo, Chas. G. Reimeleis, 
at one time co-editor of the N. Y. Evening Post, 
and Generals Aug. V. Kautz, Aug. Moor and 
Gottfried Weitzel. Of Germans in Illinois we 
recognize only the names of the author and of 
ex-Lieut. Governor Hoffman, as most widely 
known, and among those of the Northwest and 
the Far West, including the Pacific States many 
of our readers well know the name of Archbishop 
Henni, of Milwaukee, and everybody knows the 
name of General Sutter, the discoverer of gold 
in California, Of the latter the author says: 
‘* Fate ordained that one German (Astor) desir- 
ing to found an American colony on the shores of 
the Pacific, should fail, and a similar plan of 
another German, born not far from the native 
place of the first, should succeed.” 

Missouri had a great attraction for German 
emigrants, especially of the more educated 
classes, whom Duden’s letters and favorable re- 
ports allured. Duden himself never rose to any 
prominence in Missouri, but many of his friends 
did, among them Frederic Muench, the Olshau- 
sens, Ernest Angebrodt, Dr. Johann G. Buett- 
ner, a popular German preacher in St. Louis, and 
many others. 

The peculiar institution of the Southern States 
and the smaller number of Germans emigrating 
to them made it difficult to assert themselves 
there, except in Texas, which is still mourning 
the death of its great and patriotic German 
Representative in Congress, Mr. Schleicher. 
We find nevertheless a few names of Germans 
who went to the Southern States in earlier times, 
known probably all over the United States, as 
Michael Hahn, the first Governor of Louisiana 
after the late war; in South Carolina General 
John A. Wagener, the Confederate defender of 
Charleston against his countrymen; the Union 
General Von Schimmelpfenning, and Christ. G. 
Memminger, Confederate Secretary of the 
Treasury; in Maryland, A. Schumacher, the 
Raines and Wm. Knabe of piano renown, and 
finally in Washington. Ferd. R. Hassler, to 
whom we owe our system of coast-survey. In 
conclusion we find a table giving the German 
immigration from 1820 to 1878, which shows that 
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the United States gained by it in population 
alone over three millions of people. 
B, FERNOW. 


HISTOIRE GENERALE DES CHOSES DE 
LA NOUVELLE-EsPAGNE. Par le Rev. PERE 
FRAY BERNARDINO DE SAGAHUN. Traduite 
et annotée par le Dr. JOURDANET ET REMI 
SIMEON. Paris, 1880. G. MAsson, 

The name of Bernardino de Sagahun is prob- 
ably little known even among historians, and 
copies of his work on New Spain are found only 
in a few libraries. A Spanish monk of the order 
of St, Francis Father Bernardino was sent to 
Mexico in 1529, eight years after peace had been 
established there, to assist in the colonization of 
the new conquest. A colleague says of him: 
‘He acquired the Mexican tongue in a short 
time so well that as yet nobody else has pene- 
trated so far into its secrets or used it so much in 
his writings, During the sixty-one years, which 
this good and pious man lived in this country, 
his principal charge was the college of Santa 
Cruz, built near the convent of Tlatelolco, where 
he worked restlessly to catechize the sons of the 
great Indian chiefs, sent here to léarn reading, 
writing, the Latin language and to study medi- 
cine as well as good manners and good morals,” 
Fortunately Bernardino de Sahagun did not con- 
fine himself to teaching good manners to his 
pupils; he improved the opportunity by studying 
the customs and usages, the religion and the 
language of the nation, which he was sent to 
christianize, and has given us in a large volume 
the result of his observations and long experi- 
ence, 

The religion, the customs and the language of 
the Mexicans, as they were before Christian 
civilization was brutally imposed upon them, are 
minutely described, and the reader soon becomes 
interested in the study of this primitive civiliza- 
tion, asking himself, how could men, separated 
from the old world since many centuries, conceive 
such social structures? how did poetry, religion, 
commerce, art, influence their existence? For 
we have here a people which gradually rose to a 
certain grade of intellectual culture and social 
perfection: a people which had no Semitic, 
Aryan or Chinese civilization to draw from and 
yet built up a structure not unlike that of these 
nations. e might therefore conclude, that man 
has in himself one common thought which neither 
latitude nor longitude can change. 

Among the Mexicans superstition entered into 
omnes Every public or private action was 
regulated by prayers and ceremonies, often by 
human sacrifices: the sorcerer and the priest were 
everywhere the rulers. They had days and 
months of good or bad luck, amulets, prophecies, 
sacred dances and songs, and resorted to and be- 


lieved in witchcraft. Their gods were without 
number: the principal deity, Vitzilopotshtli was 
probably like the Greek Hercules the outcome of 
a legendary deification, a great warrior who had 
in earlier times delivered the first settlers from 
great dangers. The souls of deceased persons 
went to three places: if the mortal body had suc- 
cumbed to disease, the soul went to hell; an 
earthly paradise was the abode of souls, which 
had been deprived of their mundane habitation 
by lightning, drowning, by leprosy, gout and 
dropsy. Warriors or captives who were put to 
death by their captors were alone entitled to go 
to heaven. 

Judging from the long orations reported by 
Father Bernardino, the Mexicans were great 
speech makers, for at every sacrifice, feast or 
other public occasion interminable speeches were 
made. 

The volume closes with a dictionary of the 
Nahauk tongue. For good reasons we cannot 
say anything about it. It may be an admirable 
language, but the students at our colleges will 
congratulate themselves that a study of the 
meaning of words like chicoapalnacazmingui or 
mixcoatlailotlacauelitoctzin is not necessary for a 
degree. B. FERNow. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STATE OF 
Ou10.—Being a Catalogue of the Books and 
Pamphlets relating to the history of the State. 
With collations and bibliographical and critical 
notes, &c., and a complete index by subjects. 
PETER G. THOMSON. Royal 8vo, pp. 427. 
Published by the Author, Cincinnati, 1880. 
This elegant volume, a model of book makin 

in paper, press work and typography, is published 

by subscription. The compilation is the fruit 
of eight years of labor passed in the libraries of 
the United States. The result is a collection of 
fourteen hundred distinct titles relating to the 
history of the State of Ohio, public documents be- 
ing excluded. This work is the fourth State Bib- 
liography issued in book form—Massachusetts, 
by Jeremiah Colburn; Rhode Island, by John 

Russell Bartlett ; and Minnesota, b }. Fletcher 

Williams. Six others have been sukiid ed. Wis- 

consin, by Daniel S. Durrie in the Historical 

Magazine, April and May, 1870; New Hamp- 

shire, in Norton’s Literary Letter, 1859; Maine, 

in Norton’s Literary Letter*No. 4, 1859; Mary- 
land, in the Historical M: ine, April and May, 

1870; Maine, by Wm. Willis, in the Historical 

Magazine, March, 1870; and Vermont, by Mar- 

cus D. Gilman, in the Argus and Patriot, Mont- 

pelier, Vermont, 1879-80. These facts are ex- 
tracted from Mr. Thomson’s brief preface. 

The editorial notes appended to numerous titles 

are full of instruction and to the point, and the 

index is admirably arranged and clearly dis- 
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played. The volume is a credit to the Nation and 
to the State whose progress it happily illustrates. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Thomson on the 
successful termination of his labors, and tender 
him the use of the columns of the Magazine for 
such additions as he may desire to make from 
time to time. 


THE STUDENT’S. HUME.—A HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE REVOLUTION IN 1688, based on the his- 
tory of DAvip Hum, incorporating the cor- 
rections and researches of recent historians, 
continued to the treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
New edition, revised and corrected by J. S. 
BREWER, with an appendix by an American 
editor. 16mo, pp. 808. HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS, New York, 1880, 


This is a revision of the work originally pub- 
lished in 1858, to supply a long acknowledged 
want in School and College literature; a stu- 
dent’s history of England in a volume of mod- 
erate size, and tracing with minuteness the de- 
velopment of the British Constitution. The re- 
vision was from the competent hand of the 
late Mr. Brewer, Professor of Modern His- 
tory in King’s College, London. It is all 
that it claims to be: a handy and complete Man- 
ual of English History for the use of schools, 
and a most compact and desirable reference vol- 
ume for all to whom literature is a profession. 
In the treatment of the seventeenth century, 
Rawson Gardiner has been followed and the au- 
thor of the English preface claims that he is the 
only authority worth regarding ; and more equit- 
able in his judgments than Brodie, Macaulay, 
Forster and others who have treated of the same 
period. But an Englishman without a preju- 
dice would be an anomaly, and we commend the 
student to take the advocates of King or Par- 
liament, Jacobite and Wilkite, with a due quan- 
tity of grains of allowance. As a rule, it is safer 
to look to historians for facts than for opin- 
ions. Of course the portion of the history re- 
lating to America is fuil of gross errors and omis- 
sions. These have been pointed out or supplied 
in a notes by the American editor. 
For this we thank the Harpers, as also for the 
excellent colored maps with which the volume 
abounds, 


FATE OF REPUBLICS. 16mo, 
Estes & LAUREAT, Boston, 1880. 


This anonymous publication, dedicated to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, made its appearance about the 
time when the candidacy of Sanson Grant for a 
third term of Presidential office aroused the whole 
band of croakers who went up and down the land 


Pp. 297. 
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scaring the women and children with their la- 
ments of woe to the Republic; the man on horse- 
back is in sight and American liberties are about 
to fall from the enervate grasp of the American 
people and an empire to be raised on their ruins, 
While, however, we have no belief in the conclu- 
sions drawn by the author, the dangers he points 
out are worthy of consideration. Our form of 
government carries with it the perfect capacity 
of self-preservation, but itis true statesmanship to 
nip growing evils in the bud and thus avert 
the more radical treatment which must other- 
wise be necessarily adopted. The subdivision of 
subjects suggests the line of argument pursued. 
An introductory chapter on the nature of gov- 
ernment followed by four parts: I. Extinct Re- 
publics; ancient date. II. Extinct Republics, 
medieval and modern date. III. Existing Re- 
publics ; exclusive of the United States. IV. 
The United States of America. 

Our perils at home are pointed out to be Po- 
pery—Social Evils—Political Evils. With re- 
gard to the first, while it is no doubt true that 
the history of ecclesiasticism is one of encroach- 
ment on political and individual rights, yet it can- 
not be held that Popery in the strict sense of the 
term exists in this country. That ancient insti- 
tution has a marvellous power of adaptation to 
circumstances, and the Romish ‘faith in this 
land is modified by its free atmosphere, by com- 
mon schools, the separation of Church from 
State, and the accountability of the former to 
the civil law. 

The social evils complained of are the inevi- 
table accompaniment of every form of Society. 
Capital is selfish here as elsewhere, but not to the 
same extent. Under no other form of government 
has individual and combined charity done so much 
to alleviate the ‘‘ shocks that flesh is heir to,” 
as that which here prevails. Universal suffrage 
has its drawbacks, but it must never be forgotten 
that it is the check on the predominance of capital, 
and it is our one safety in that it compels capital 
to educate labor. The political dangers which 
sectional feeling has threatened disappear in 
the new apportionment of political power by the 
census of 1880. The political interests of the 
United States each succeeding year show more 
homogeneity. We do not look for permanence 
but we fear no back-sliding. The blow this 
‘‘prophet of evil” predicts will not fall. The stars 
overhead will continue to shine on a political 
union of cemented sections, one and inseparable, 
now and forever, the regenerate nation. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES 
FOR WAR. By SHELDON AMOs. 16mo, pp. 
254. HARPER & Bros, New York, 1880. 


This is a philosophic examination in the most 
liberal and impartial spirit of the cause of war, 
the laws which govern thé profession and prac- 
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tice and the readiest mode of alleviating its 
terms, if not of preventing their occurrence. 
The author follows the gradual amelioration 
in the practice of belligerents, but concludes 
naturally enough that it is only by popular train- 
ing that the irritations and passions of nations 
can be dominated in the interests of peace. We 
are glad to share the author’s warm belief in the 
progress of the human race, and in ‘‘the redemp- 
tion which, day by day and century by century, 
is searching out all the dark places of the earth,” 
though that progress must be slow until each 


nation shall have secured control of its own des-. 


tinies, and thus set aside those prolific causes of 
war in the quarrels of dynasties and the ambition 
of class. Standing armies, under the disguise 
of national protection, inevitably lead to hostili- 
ties. It would be difficult to instance the nation 
that at some time in its history has not gone to 
war simply and solely because she was, or 
thought she was, better prepared for it than her 
antagonist. 

On the other hand, Mr. Amos demonstrates 
that the greater the discipline and efficiency of 
an army the less the suffering it will‘occasion. 
In the course of his investigations also he pays 
a high tribute to the thoroughness of Dr. Francis 
Lieber’s famous code, of which he says that, with 
one exception only, no case presented itself dur- 
ing the Franco-German war which had not been 
provided for in the American instructions, 

The volume is well deserving of a careful 
study, and we dismiss it with regret, commend- 
ing it to our legislators as well worthy a thorough 
examination. 


FREE LAND AND FREE TRADE ; THE 
LEssONS OF THE ENGLISH CORN LAws AP- 


PLIED TO THE UNITED STATES. By SAMUEL 
S. Cox. 16mo, pp. 126. G. P. PUTNAM’s 
Sons. New Yerk, 1880. 


This is an exceedingly interesting presentation 
of a subject from its nature dry. The story of 
the corn law league, organized by a half dozen 
far-sighted political economists, of the means 
adopted to reach the popular mind by oral and 
written argument, the conversion of Sir Robert 
Peel and the triumphant repeal in 1841 of a leg- 
islation which had endorsed in some form for 
centuries, is full of instruction, and it is told 
well, though briefly, in Mr. Cox’s happiest vein. 
Equally happy is the presentation of what free 
trade has done for England. The answer is ap- 
posite and striking. Thirty years ago not over 
a third of the English people had meat to their 

tatoes, and more than once a week, while now, 
in spite of the failure of home crops, nearly all 
have animal food of some kind every day. 

But free trade alone is not enough. Free land 
is the one thing needed, Strange it is that Eng- 
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land, when the principles of liberty were earliest 

rceived, and have always been best understood, 
is nearly always the last to put them in practice. 
Liberty with them is a statue to adore, nota 
form to cherish, A Royal commission sits to dis- 
cover tue causes for the agricultural decadence 
of Great Britain. The protectionist answers, 
your free trade in its inordinate development 
of the manufacturing industries has abolished the 
farmer. More truly, however, may it be said, 
that he is a dullard indeed who will cultivate 
land for the benefit of another, when a fertile 
continent offers to him not only a more produc- 
tive field of labor, but early ownership also under 
the most beneficent provisions ever devised by 
man, the “ Homestead Law.” 

The Irish troubles have their share of atten- 
tion, and the same need of free land is pointed 
out. It seems now as though Great Britain were 
about to quake with the new outburst of the 
spirit of 1789, which changed the social life of 
the Continent of Europe, but spared her soil ; 
whether to her good or ill fortune time and the 
statesmanship of her leaders will show. 

The final chapter is the application of the 
lesson ; the moral of the tale. Mr. Cox rightly 
holds that agriculture is our main stay. True 
enough, and we want more markets for that 
agriculture. Our mission is to feed the world. 
We firmly believe in the principles of free trade; 
that each country be left to that industry for 
which it is best adapted. If there be any legis- 
lative interference, let it be in the direction of 
extending our commerce in opening new mar- 
kets. Central and South America are always at 
our door. Give us railroads and telegraph and 
steam lines, and open the way for the Valley of 
the Mississippi to pour out its products in that 
direction. That way profit and honor and duty 
lie. The publications of the liberal school of 
trade and politics always find a hearty editor in 
the Putnams, worthy sons of a lamented sire, 
whose name will always command respect, and 
whose memory a tear from those who could class 
themselves ‘in the number of his friends.” 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT §BRITAIN, 
The history of abuses and reforms and their 
bearing upon American politics. By DoRMAN 
B. EATON. 8vo, pp. 469. HARPER & Bros, 
New York, 1880. 

Soon after the election of Mr. Hayes as Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Dorman B. 
Easton was requested to investigate and report 
on the action of the English government in rela- 
tion to its civil service and the effects of its ac- 
tions since 1850. He is the chairman of the 
commission for devising rules and regulations for 
the purpose of reforming the civil service author- 
ized by the act of Congress of March 4, 1871. 
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In accordance with the request of President Hayes 
he visited England and spent some time in a per- 
sonal investigation. The introduction to this vol- 
ume, which is historical in its character, is from 
the pen of the accomplished advocate of civil ser- 
vice reform in America, Mr. George Wm. Curtis. 

Mr. Eaton begins at the beginning and finds in 
Magna Charta the first civil service rule. Every 
one at all familiar with the history of England 
and its forms of government, knows that its ad- 
ministration is essentially a Bureaucracy in which 
the cadets of the powerful families and their 
friends who could find no place in army, navy, 
or church, have been from time immemorial sure 
of a comfortable living. The system which is 
called party patronage is quite as much class 
patronage in its modern form. It began in 1693 
and was maintained until the beginning of the 
reform in 1853. To-day we are assured that 
removals and appointments are limited to a few 
scores of persons. All forms of human govern- 
ment are liable to abuse, but we know of none 
less suited to the character of a republic than a 
Bureaucracy. The precise confines of the *‘ good 
behavior,” which is the professed limit of office 
tenure, it is difficult to establish; the intellectually 
competent may be otherwise a most undesirable 
public servant. Those who have had most to do 
with public officials in foreign countries would 
be least willing to see a similar service in our 
own country. In the main point of the argu- 
ment, namely, the evil influence of patronage 
upon party morals, we are heartily in accord with 
the reformers, but doubt whether any sweeping 
change can be effected with other results than 
changing the “ins for the outs.” And so long as 
there is any serious dividing principle at stake, 
the incumbents of office will continue (if they re- 
tain any true — to hold and advocate their 
views, nor are the changes made of officials by 
any means as numerous as is generally supposed. 
It is of little consequence whether the whole 
rank and file of country postmasters, male or 
female, be retained or ed, their public 
duties being a mere adjunct to their regular occu- 
pations. Changes in the Custom Houses and 
rt offices in cities are essentially impossible. 

he nature of service is too trying to be attrac- 
tive, and the remuneration too small to attract a 
high order of talent, and in fact it would be 
found that the efficient clerks who are content to 
remain are rarely disturbed. True reform will be 
best reached by diminishing the number of offices, 
which can only be done by a change in our revenue 
laws and a simplification in the mode of their 
collection ; by the discovery of some way of pro- 
viding for the expenses of elections by legislative 
appropriations, and finally by limiting the presi- 
dency to a single term, which will prove a check 
upon the possibility of a continuance of the 
power of a President and an administration 
through executive patronage. : 
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GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED. 
By S. A. SCULL. 16mo. pp. 397. PoRTER & 
CoaTEs. Philadelphia. 


This is a peculiar volume both in arrangement 
and treatment. The arrangement is tabular, 
based on Hesiod’s theogony, the author append- 
ing to his sub-title the significant motto, ‘* Clas- 
sify and conquer,” but Hesiod’s work, though 
the most valuable for its account of the Classic 
Gods, is noted for its want of proper classifica- 
tion. In addition to Hesiod, Gladstone’s ar- 
rangement of Homer’s orders of Deities, Grote’s 
Genealogical tables of the mythic Age of Greece 
have been likewise employed. The classifica- 
tions adopted in their subdivisions, when thor- 
oughly understood, are valuable to the literary 
student, and if generally used will help to clear 
the skirts of the heathen gods and goddesses of 
the tangle of blunders in which they are in- 
volved by inaccurate application of attributes 
and characteristics. 

The illustrations, without pretention, are in 
the main faithful reproductions of the antique 
and all that are required to an understanding of 
the text. The book deserves a place in every 
school and family which pretends to culture. 

« 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER OF AMERICA, 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY ; IT§ WORK OF CON- 
STRUCTING THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
AND THE RELATION OF MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS THEREWITH. Bx J. B. CRAWFORD. 
16mo, pp. 229. C. W. CALKINS & Co. Boston, 
1880. 


Hear the other side! The name of Credit 
Mobilier is not in particularly good odor on either 
side of the water. On this it is associated with 
the greatest political scandal of modern times. 
This volume is a defence of the purposes and 
methods of the company. The author tells us 
that he entered upon the investigation imbued 
with the popular prejudice, but rose from it sat- 
isfied that it was on the whole free from cor- 
ruption, and that Oakes Ames was blameless in 
every position he assumed, and that the stock- 
holders of the Union Pacific have done a wise 
and patriotic deed in erecting a monument to his 
memory on the highest ground between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Slopes crossed by it. 

It is impossible here to follow out the course 
of argument adopted in defence of the organiza- 
tion, whose charter still remains, though its 
power for good or evil is gone. But the con- 
clusions cannot be gainsayed. The verdict of 
the Wilson Committee has been reversed by the 
Supreme Court, which has decided that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States received no wrong 
at the hands of the company, and that every ob- 
ligation imposed on the road has been faithfully 
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performed, The future of the road’s success 

seems now to be assured, and the value of its 

stock shows the estimation in which it is held by 
the public as a secure investment. 

The vote of censure passed upon Ames is 
bitterly condemned, and a distinction is drawn 
between those members of Congress who ac- 
knowledged to owning the stock and those who 
denied such ownership. The temper of the vol- 
ume is not that of an impartial inquirer, and the 
argument not one to swerve the popular verdict 
against Oakes Ames. The end did not justify 
the means employed. Our legislators learned b 
it one lesson which will be durable, that suspi- 
cion always attaches to their connection with 
those money enterprises which are promoted by 
their votes. 

THE HELLENIC ORATIONS OF DE- 
MOSTHENES (SYMMORIES, MEGAPOLITANS, 
RHODIANS). By IsAAc FLacc, Ph. D. 16mo. 
pp. 99. Gwin & HEATH. Boston, 1880. 
This is a careful textual edition of the three 

Demosthenic orations not directly concerned with 

the Macedonian question—each a master-piece 

in its way of the ‘‘ Prince of Orators.” The editor 
acknowledges his obligations to the Harangues 
de Démosthéne by H. Weil, the French critic 
and the first editor of the Greek orator, who 
attempted a rational treatment of eliston. Mr. 


Flagg claims to have restored the pause where - 


Weil disregarded it. The typography of the 
work is excellent, and the notes are critical and 
copious. 


AFRICA, PAST AND PRESENT. A CON- 
cise account of the country, its history, geo- 
graphy, explorations, climates, productions, 
resources, population, tribes, manners, cus- 
toms, languages, colonization and Christian 
missions. Byanoldresident. With map and 
illustrations. 16mo, pp. 387. AMERICAN 
TrAcT SOcIETY. New York. 

It appears from the preface of the author, 
that this work is the result in part of his own 
personal travels and researches in the western 
and southern portions of the continent, and 
in part of years af study devoted to various 
works on the subject by others. The plan is 
comprehensive, and the method of analysis and 
arrangement such as to make the book not only 
of value to merchants and travellers, but of in- 
terest to the general reader. The view taken by 
the writer of the causes of the Zulu war and the 
present troubles in the Transvaal. is from the 
purely British standpoint, which makes the 
cause of missions and of free trade convertible 
terms. Ww. C.S. 
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THE STAGE; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ACTORS AND ACTING, FROM AN EXPERIENCE 
OF Firty YEARS. A series of Dramatic 


Sketches. By JAMesE. MurpDock. With an 
appendix. 12mo, pp. 510. J. M. STODDART 
& Co, Philadelphia, 1880. 


As actor and dramatic reader, Mr. Murdock 
has been before the public for so many years 
that his name is familiar to nearly three genera- 
tions, and perhaps in the latter capacity he has 
reached more auditors than as an actor, for the 
reason that many who would have never seen 
him in the theatre have hung with delight upon 
his words as he read the American Flag; or 
Barbara Freitche, in the dark days of the war. 
Mr. Murdock’s experience as an actor here and 
in England brought him in contact with many 
men and women of distinction, both in and out 
of the profession, and this volume is a faithful 
reflex of his experiences; full of pith and 
matter both grave and gay. To the general 
reader, as well as to the lover of dramaticana, 
the book will be a source of profit and pleasure. 

Cc. 8. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. By E. H. 
ARR. 16mo, pp. 214. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Philadelphia. 


Written by a father, and dedicated to the 
memory of his eldest daughter and his son, this 
little volume recalls the tender associations which 
clustered about the home of his childhood and 
youth. Itisa ry told tale of New England 
farm and village life, of the primitive habits 
and pleasures and strict training of a time, 
about which still lingered many traces of that 
Puritanic rigidity which repressed outward man- 
ifestation of pleasure or feeling. W. C. S. 


HALF A CENTURY. BY JANE GRAY 
SWISSHOLM. 2ded. 16mo, p. 363. JANSEN 
McCLurc & Co. Chicago, 1880. 


Mrs. Swissholm is known to the passing gen- 
eration as a woman of talent and strong convic- 
tions, who as soon as she was able to think for 
herself acted independently, and, in defiance of 
domestic opposition and public opinion, took up 
her testiinony in behalf of the emancipation of 
women and her fellow slave, the negro. She 
advocated both with bitter tongue and trenchant 
pen. Of the value of her services to the 
wounded soldiers and her efforts for hospital re- 
form during the war there can be but one opin- 
ion, but she dwells needlessly on the possible side 
of her experience asa nurse. The narrative is 
as frank as a private communication—as unre- 
served as to herself as it is to the shortcomings 
of others. w.C,S. 
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UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GEN- 
ERATION. A Study. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
16mo. pp. 249. Forp, Howarp & HurRL- 
BERT. New York, 1880. 


This is a morbid and unwholesome book. The 
purpose of the writer was, it may be supposed, 
to depict the weakness and folly of endeavoring 
to judge of events by a standard based upon the 
minatory utterances of the Old Testament, and 
by a blind personal application to self of denun- 
ciations whose import is so easily misinterpreted. 
The story turns upon a tragedy assumed to have 
taken place on Lake Champlain within the limits 
of the State of New York, in which robbery 
and murder are followed by the trial and con- 
viction of a young man, the husband of the hero- 
ine, whose innocence, made plain after many 
years, furnishes the denouement in as sensational 
a style as that of a Western melodrama. How 
a girl brought up in the average repression of 
Cameronian theology, as was Patty Pearsons, 
could be guilty of the sin of wilful disobedience 
to her father, and marry in secret an unbeliever, 
can only be accounted for by the feminine reason 
‘*because.” She did so, and to her mind pun- 
ishment came quickly in the fate of her husband, 
and shortly after death on the scaffold the birth 
of a son in whose baby eyes the poor mother saw 
only visions of coming wrath; <n caresses she 
repelled as a temptation of the evil one; whose 
growth toward manhood she watched with a 
silent, repellant, fascinated horror, waiting always 
for the leaven of his dead father’s blood to work 
in him, shuddering at his incoming and outgoing 
lest the curse might fallonhim. That for twenty 
years the woman bore this woful burden and 
neither died nor went mad is matter for wonder; 
that the boy to whom the manner of his father’s 
death was told by the mother did not vindicate 
her creed and her fears, is to be attributed to the 
fact that he went West and there fell into the 
hands of persons of a different mould, by whom 
the whole current of his life was changed, and 
through whose means the last days of his mother 
were passed in peace, unshadowed by the cloud 
that had darkened his and her life in youth. 

w. ©. 8. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, FROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION OF 
BRITAIN TO THE CLOSE OF THE GEORGIAN 
ErA. By Henry E, SHEPPERD, Professor of 
the English Language and Literature, and Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 12mo. 
pp. 227. E. G. Hate & Son. New York, 
1880, 


The plan and scope of this work is sufficiently 
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indicated by the title. It is a history of che 
English language—not of English Literature— 
and is intended to supply a want, both as a text 
book for instructors, and for general readers. It 
is a reliable guide to the study of philology. 

The introduction is a brief treatise on the 
Aryan or Indo-European languages. The suc- 
ceeding chapters carry the subject through the 
various changes from the Anglo-Saxon period, 
giving as it advances specimens of the written 
and spoken language of the succeeding epochs, 
down to the close of the Georgian era, the latter 
chapters relating to the period of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whose stately style is no longer fol- 
lowed as an example, however much it may 
be admired. w.c.s 


HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF GEN, 
T. J. (STONEWALL) JACKSON IN THE SHENAN- 
DOAH VALLEY OF VIRGINIA, FROM NOVEMBER 
4, 1861, TO JUNE 17, 1862. By WILLIAM AL- 
LEN, formerly Lieutenant-Colonel and chief 
ordnance officer, Second Corps, A. N. V. 
With full maps of the region and of the bat- 
tle-fields, by JED. HOTCHKISS, formerly Cap- 
tain and topographical engineer, A. N. V. 
8vo. pp. 175. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Phila., 1880. 


In this volume the soldier, the historical stu- 
dent and the general reader will each and all find 
matter for study, for reflection, and for the grati- 
fication of literary taste. Written in a clear, 
concise and manly style, it is noticeably free 
from that redundancy of epithet and pompous 
verbosity which in too many instances character- 
ize the narrative of writers on a subject such as 
this, which recalls the partisan spirit evoked by 
the war. 

There is no unworthy exultation, no undue 
elation at success, no boasting of prowess. Jack- 
son was among the first to obey the call of his 
native state, Virginia, and rose in rank rapidly, 
being made a major-general in October, 1861, and 
was assigned to a command under Johnson in the 
Valley of Virginia, with headquarters at Win- 
chester, whither he went and at once entered 
upon active operations against the Federal forces, 
who at that time held military control of the 
whole region from Washington to Harper’s ferry, 
and the whole Western part of the State, their 
advance being at Romney, forty-five miles north 
of Winchester. At this time he had under him 
about eleven thousand troops of all arms. Op- 
posed to him was the corps under Banks of 
16,000 men, and that of Rosecrans, scattered 
over West Virginia, 22,000men. On the first of 
Laengpe & 1862, Jackson advanced toward Rom- 
ney, which he forced the Federal forces to evac- 
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uate, and then went into winter quarters. In 
March he advanced to Kernstown, where he was 
met and checked by Shields. 

In May at McDowell he repulsed the Federals 
under Schenck, later in the month he drove 
Banks from Front Royal, and on the 24th de- 
feated him with great loss of men and material 
at Winchester, and pressed forward toward Har- 
per’s Ferry and Maryland. At Cross Keys and 
Port Republic he again won laurels, and finally, 
slipping between the converging forces of Fre- 
mont and McDowell, he hastened to Richmond, 
where he arrived in time to take part in the seven 
days battle which resulted in McClellan’s retreat. 
With an army at no time exceeding 17,000 men, 
he had baffled the efforts of 60,000, and deranged 
the whole plan of the Union campaign. While 
this chapter of the war has nothing in it to flatter 
our Northern pride, we cannot withhold a tribute 
of admiration for the daring and energy of the 
man who conceived and executed this bold offen- 
sive and defensive movement. W.C.S. 





HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE 
ARMY OF NoRTHERN VIRGINIA, UNDER JOHN 
Pore, Brigadier-General U.S. A., late Major- 
General U. S. Volunteers, from Cedar Mountain 
to Alexandria, 1862. By Gzorcr H. Gorpon, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. U. S. Vols. 8vo, pp. 498. 
HovuGutTon, Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1880. 


The action of this volume opens with the de- 
feat of Cedar Mountain, the retreat of Pope be- 
fore the advance of Jackson, whose force greatly 
outnumbered him, his fortunate escape from being 
cut off by Lee, who had left McClellan to follow 
at his leisure, and brings before the reader the 
skirmishes, fights, marches and counter-marches 
which ended in the second battle of Manassas 
and the retreat of the Union army upon Alex- 
andria. In the memory of many now living the 
scenes of those disastrous days are still fresh, and 
they have lately been brought before the genera- 
tion which has grown up since these events hap- 
pened. This gives to the brilliant narrative of 
General Gordon an interest which is unique. 
Those bloody days, while bearing witness to 
many an act of gallantry and daring, were fatal 
to many lives on whose prolongation the hope of 
the nation hung. Kearny's death seemed like 
a most untoward stroke of fate, and worse than 
loss and defeat was the ruin of reputation and 
the blot on soldierly honor which was part of the 
evil harvest reaped on those fatal fields. Gen- 
eral Gordon is a vigorous writer; he enters into 
the whole spirit of warfare. As we turn from 
page to page of his glowing narrative the din of 
combat sounds again in our ear—the march, the 
bivouac. the wavering skirmish line, the rush of 
charging cavalry, the thunder of opposing bat- 
teries, and the prolonged roll of musket fire; 
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everywhere the scenes of strife are wrought up 
with picturesque vividness. It is not without 
sincere regret that we are compelled to say that 
the value of the work as historical is seriously 
impaired by the evidences, too frequently mani- 
fested, of a feeling of personal hostility on the 
part of many subordinate officers toward the 
commanding general and the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Unstinted abuse is lavished on Stanton, 
Halleck and Pope; we are tempted to say on 
every one not of a certain army clique. There 
was a feeling then in the minds of many that 
some officers preferred defeat to victory under 
Pope, a feeling which is confirmed by a perusal of 
this book. The table of contents and index are 
ample and the maps of great assistance to the 


reader. W.C.S. 


DRAMATIC LIFE AS I FOUND IT. A 
Record of Personal Experience, with an Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the Drama 
in the West and South; with Anecdotes and 
Biographical Sketches of the Principal Aetors 
and Actresses who have at times appeared on 
the Stage in the Mississippi Valley. By N. 
M. Luptow, Actor and Manager for Thirty- 
Eight Years. 8vo. pp. 133. St. Louis, G. 
I. Jones & Co. 1880. 


This volume, dedicated by the author to the 
late Edwin Forrest, is the record of a long, labo- 
rious life. Mr. Ludlow tells us that he was born 
in 1795.in the city of New York. His parents 
were serious people, who discountertanced the 
theatre, and we are free to believe that his first 
visit to one, when he was about thirteen years of 
age, was unknown to them. His father dying 
suddenly in 1813, the family removed to Albany. 
There he made the acquaintance of several act- 
ors, and was at times permitted by them to go 
on the stage and make some speech of two words. 
Once stage struck his vocation in life was decided, 
and he began his novitiate in the profession, the 
record of which is now before us in a gossipy 
and charming form. His early voyages with 
theatrical troupes, floating down the rivers 
of the then almost unknown West in a flat 
boat, tying up to the banks at night when 
no town or settlement was reached as a halting 
panes, lying awake for fear of wild beasts, and 

oraging on the country for supplies, are as full 
of incident, invention, humor, and character as 
aromance. The student of primitive society and 
manners can here find ample material, the col- 
lector of anecdotes a supply which will supersede 
any jest book; while the gatherer of theatrical 
annals will renew his acquaintance with many a 
favorite actor, and hear of many of whom he 
never knew before. 


W. C.S. 
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Historical.—The allies at Yorktown, 
1781, ¥. A. Stevens,t; Bauman’s map 
of the siege of Yorktown, Zditor, 
Sj the journals of Washington, 
Theo. F. Dwight, 81; the Roger 
Morris house; Washington’s head- 
ago on Harlem heights, 1776. 
. Cary Smith, 89; the letters o: 
Washington, Editor, 107; Kas- 
kaskia and its parish records, Zd- 
ward G. Mason, 161; the Nancy 
globe, B. /. De Costa, 183; the first 
settlement in Ohio, 17, Come, 241 ; 
the new version of the battle o 
Harlem plains, ¥. A. Stevens, 260; 
Lafayette’s last visit to America, 
Ella Rodman Church, 321; La- 
—— Virginia campaign, ™78t, 
enry B. Carrington, 4 
fayette’s letters from prison, Magde- 
bourg, 1793, é: A. Stevens, 353 ; the 
sortie from Fort Erie, 1814, George 
W. Holley, 401; Arnold’s retreat 
after the Pare ie of Valcour, W. C. 
Watson, 44. 
Historical—anecdotes, §5 magazine, 
226, 379; societies and institutes in 
the tnited States—editor’s list of, 


227. 

Holley, George W.—the sortie from 
Fort Erie, gor. 

Holstein—Lafayette in, 1798, 452. 

Hopkins, Stephen--R. I. historical 
tracts, No.9; plan for uniting the 
colonies, noticed, 394. 

Hosier, Abram — drawings of head- 
quarters by, 160. 

Huger, Francis Kinloch — examina- 
tion of, before Olmutz court as to 
the flight of Lafayette, 449. 

Mime, Brewer's student’s—noticed, 
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INDEX 


Hunter, Sally —death of, last of 
Washington’s servants, 309. 

Hutchins, Stephen P.—introduction 
to civil list and constitutional his- 
tory of the colony and state of New 
York, noticed, 395. 


Iceland—-Columbus in, 299. 
Indians —notes concerning Wampano- 
. noticed, 74; names of Brulé Sioux 

chiefs at ashington, 160. 

Indian queen, Elizabeth, N. J..- house 
visited by Washington, 150. 

Inter-oceanic canal and Monroe doc- 
trine, noticed, 397. 

Ireland, J. T. lady Washington’s 
lament, 223. 


, Gen. St ll—history of 
the campaign of, in Shenandoah 
Valley, Va., noticed. 478. 

James, Henry Jr.—Hawthorne, no- 
ticed, 398. 

Jansz, ‘erenz—Kossuth memoirs 
translated by, noticed, 392 


Tank 





to, July 
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to America, 1824, Ella Rodman 
Church, 321; Virginia campaign, 
1781, Henry B. Carrington, 340; 
joke oem to letters a prison, 

agdebourg, 1793, ttor, 3533 
letters from oben. Magdebourg, 
361, 440; flight from Olmutz, 447; in 
1807, 454. 

Lameth, de—letters of, 443, 446. 

Land marks of Boston i. 

Lauzun, Duke de—narrative of, 51. 

Lawrence, Hon. William Beach— 
mention of life and death, 468. 

Lee, Genl, Fitzhugh—selection of, as 
orator at unveiling of statue to 
Coogee Jacgorn 309. 

Lee, John M.-~-communicates list 
of newspapers in the Maryland his- 
torical society, 469. 

Lenox library, N. Y.—mention of 
catalogue of the Shakespeares and 
Shakespeariana in, 389 

Letters—Gen, Gist to Gen. Washing- 
ton, 32; Lafayette to Washington, 
44, 46; Col. Smith to Col. Webb, 





Jefferson, Thomas—tribute 45; Alex. Hamilton to Lafayette, 
4, 1826, 159. 433 Baron de Viomenil to de 
Jenkins, O.L.—student’s handbook ochambeau, 47; Gen. Knox to 
British and American literature, John Jay, 49; Martha Washington 
noticed to Mrs. Bassett, 140; Lieut. Silly to 


73. 
illson, Chabon author wanted, 384. 
ohns Hopkins University—circular 
of the, 230, 

Johnson, dr ohn—orderly book of 
his command 1776-1777, 204, 283. 
Johnson, Tiberius— an early Penn. 
ae. 386. 
Johnson, Sir William—descendants 

of, 303, 461; anecdote of, 224. 

Johnston, Henry P.—Christian Febi- 

er, colonel of the Virginia line of 
the continental army, 188. 

Johnston, Senator John W.—proposal 
to purchase literary curiosity for 
government by 231. 

Jones, Julia Clinton—Valhalla, the 
myths of Norseland, noticed, 317. 
Jourdanet, Dr.—Remi Simeon and; 
translation of histoire des choses de 
la Nouvelle Espagne by, noticed, 


473- 


Kapp, Frederick—preliminary note to 
examination of Huger, 449. 

Kaskaskia and its paris 
Edward G. Mason, 161. 

Kearny, Gen. Philip—unveiling at 
Newark of statue of, 155, 

Keith’s house, Bucks Co., Pa.—Wash- 
ington’s hd. qrs. during the revolu- 
tion, 14. f 

Kelby. William—mention of work of 
Trinity churchyard inscriptions by, 


records, 


iM 
Kentucky—governors of state from, 


109. 

es ferry, N. Y.—225. 

ng’s mountain—battle of, 225, 380. 

issam book plate—224, 302. 

issam, B.T.—Kissam book plate,302. 

Knox, Gen. H.—letter to John =, 
49; orders of, Oct. 21, 1781, 51. 

Koerner, Gustav—das Deutsch_ele- 
ment in den ver. staaten von No’ 
America, noticed, 472. 

Koscuisko—383. 

Kossuth, Louis—memoirs of my exile, 
noticed, 392. 





AAAR 


Lafayette, Marquis de—letter to Gen- 
eral Washington, 44, 46; last visit 





Solomon Drowne, 142; W. Paterson 
to Peter Van Schaack, 217; J. Win- 
chester to Gov. Shelby, 225; James 
Monroe to Gen. Lafayette, 321; 
Lafayette to M. Archenholz end! M. 
Le_ Blanc, 360-376; to same, 440; 
de Maubourg, to M. Archenholz, 
797376; de eth, to M. Archen- 
olz, 443-446; Lafayette to M. Boll- 
man, 447. 
Letters of Washington. Second 
series (thirty), for the first time pub- 
lished, 1754-1777. I. 1754, April 
24th, Wills Creek, to Gov.— 126; II. 
1755, Sept. 20, Fort Cumberland, to 
ommissary Dick, 127; III. 1757, 
une 16, Fort Loudon, to —, 127; 
V. 1757, Sept. 30, Mount Vernon, 
to Rev. Richard Peters, 127; 
1757, Sept. 30, Mount Vernon, to 
—, 128; VI. 1758, Jan. 5, to Capt. 
Geo. Johnson, 128; VII. 1758, June 
26, Camp at River, to Capt. Nag- 
ener, 128; VIII. 1758, Tone i 
earsall, to Mr. Wilper, 129; 1x 
1758, July 29, Cam at Fort Cumber- 
land, to --, 129; X. 1762, Oct. 30, 
Mount Vernon, to —, 129; XI. 1768, 
Lottery Ticket, 130; xr. 1768, Ma’ 
30, to Rev. Bouchier, 130; tid 
Ure April 20, to James Carter, 131; 
+177. Feb. 12, Mount Vernon, 
—, 131; XV.1775, Mar. 6, Mount 
Vernon to Jno. Washin, On, 131; 
XVI. 1775, Aug. 4, Cambridge, to 
Col. Lewis Morris, 132; XVII. 1775, 
Aug. 29, Camp at Cambridge, to—, 
1335 III. 1776, Feb. 27, Camb- 
ridge, to Gen. Ward 133; XIX. 
1776, Mar. 19, Cambridge, to Lord 


1776, Mar. 24, 

Cambridge, to Church and Cone 
gation at Woodstock 1355 I. 
1776, July 8, hd qrs New ork, to 
‘ol. Seymour, 135; XXII. 1776, July 
26, hd qrs ew York, to Gen. 
Clinton 1363 XXIII. 1776, Aug. 17, 
hd qrs. New York, to Robert Youn 
136; XXIV. 1776 ae 30, Col. 
Morris to Lund Was' ington, 137; 
XXV. 1776, Dec. 5, hd qrs, Trenton, 


Stirling, 134; XX. 
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to Richard Dallam, 138; XXVI. 

1777, Jan. 1, to Pres. of Council of 

Mass. Bay, 1355 XXVII. 1777, Mar. 
qrs., 


, hd. orristown, to Israel 
Baceve, 138; XXVIII. 1777, Mar. 
12, hd. qrs., Morristown, to Col. 


Mordecai Gist, 139; XXIx, 1777, 

Mar. 28, hd. qrs. to Capt. McLean, 

179: XXX. 1777, Mar. 29, hd. qrs., 
orristown, to Col. Rumsey, 139. 

Library —free circulating of N. ¥.2 
success of, 158. 

Licking Co. Pioneer historical and 
antiquarian society— mention of 
meetings, 154, 229, 464. 

Lisesin, “hia we Se jon of 
powder horn of, to Lincoln mem- 
orial association, 390. E 

Linn, John Side eney or Bussie, 





224. 

Literary notices of historical publica~ 
tons—71, 233, 315, 391, 472- 

Literary pe pe ry Green’s 
history of the English ag 71; 
Winsor’s hand-book of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 72; Morris’ British 
thought and thinkers, 7 ; Jenkins’ 
student’s hand-book of British and 
American literature, 73; Scoone’s 
four centuries of English letters. 
74; Miller’s notes on Wampanoag 
tribe of Indians, 74; Miller’s Cin- 
cinnati beginnings, 74; Tenney’s 
record of the fathers of Wiscon- 
sin, 75; Vermont centennial, 75; 
Turner’ssettlers of Aquidneck an 
liberty of conscience, 76; : 
short outline history o the U. S., 
76; Wilson’s health and health re- 


sorts, 76. 
Februar (no notices). 


March, Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical sme gel 233; 
Bartlett’s Concord guide book, 234; 


Murray’s lives of Catholic heroes 
and heroines of America, 234; Maes’ 
life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx, 235; 
Swift’s about Grant, 236; a famous 
victory, 236; Slaughter’s memoir of 
Col. Joshua Fry, 237; Cowley’s rem- 
iniscences of James C. Ayer, 237; 
Spofford’s American almanac an 
treasury of facts, 237; Doggett’s 
life ond profenionsl services of Isaac 

s, 238; Bardeen’s Thousand 
Islands of the river St. Lawrence 
238; McPherson’s hand-book of 
politics for 1880, 238; a fool’s errand, 
238; Tourgee’s fool’s errand and the 
invisible empire; bricks without 
straw, 238. 

A i? Winsor’s memorial history 
of Boston, 315; proceedings Vermont 
Historical Society, Oct. 19, 80, 315; 

ublications Missouri Historical 

iety, 315; Blanchard’s discovery 
and conquests of the Northwest, 
uo Rhode Island historical tracts 

o. 8, Potter’s paper money in 
R._ I., 316; other fools and their 
doings, 317; McLaughlin’s pottery 
decoration under the laze, 17; 
Jones’ Valhalla, 317; rich site 
and public services of Winfield Scott 
Hancock, 317; Young’s government 
class book, 318; Greene’s Russian 
army and its campaigns in Turkey, 
1877-1878, 318; Fossett’s Colorado, 

18; nison’s Rocky mountain 
ealth resorts, 318; annual report 
of Archeological Insitute of 


INDEX 


America, 39 Spencer’s life and 
services of Thomas F. Bayard 319. 
May, White’s Memoirs of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in the U. 
S., gts Beauvois’ La Norambégue, 
392, Kossuth’s memoirs of my exile 

392; Bailey’s historical sketches o 

Andover, 393; Rhode Island his- 

torical tracts, No. 9, true represen- 

tation of the plan for uniting the 

British northern colonies, 3943 oll 

list of elections, 394; Smith’s his- 

tory of Newton, 395; Hutchins’ in- 
troduction to the civil list and 
constitutional history of the col- 
ony of New York, 395: proceedings 
of dinner at Union gue Club, 

May 20, 1880, 395; Goddard’s news- 

mage and newspaper writers in 
ew England, 1787-1815, 396; De- 

pew’s address at unveiling of statue 
of Alex. Hamilton, 396; Stone’s 
reminiscences of Saratoga and 

Ballston, 397; Seymour’s elective 

franchise in the U. S., 397; Putnam’s 

inter-oceanic canal and the Monroe 
doctrine, 397; Morley’s English 
men of letters—Hawthorne, by 

Henry Fp ro Jr., 398; Miles’ one 

hundred prize questions in Canadian 

history, 3985 epew’s cen. of the 

capture of Maj. André, 398. 

‘une. Koerner’s German element 
in the United States, 472; De Saga- 
hun’s histoire generale des choses 
de la Nouvelle-Espagne, 473; Thom- 
son’s bibliography of the state of 
Ohio, 473: Brewer's student’s Hume, 
4743 Lite of Republics, 474; 

Amos’ political and legal reme- 
dies for war, 474; Cox’s free land 
and free trade, 475; Eaton’s 
civil service in Great Britain, 
475; Scull’s Greek mythology sys- 
tematized, 476; Crawford’s Credit 
Mobilier of America, 476; Flagg’s 
pring reagan of Demosthenes, 
477; Africa, en and present, 477; 
urdock’s Stage, 477; Arr’s New 
England bygones, 477; Swissholm’s 
half a century, 477; Campbell’s 
unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration, 478; Shepperd’s history of 
the English language, 478; Allen's 
history of the campaign of Gen. 
Jackson, 478; Gordon’s history of 
the campaign in northern Virginia 
under John wens 479;, Ludlow’s 
dramatic life as Sound it, 479. 

Livingston family—the chief of, 458. 

Logan, A. S.—appointment of, lineal 
Secomndant of the Indian chief of the 
Six nations, 160. | i" 

Long Island Historical Society — 
meeting of, ro5, 154; taking posses 
sion of new building by, 229. 

Longfellow, Henry W.— mistaken 
pseudonym of, 377. 

Lord, Charles E.—mention of paper 
on Huguenots by, 385. 

Ludlow, N. M.—dramatic life as I 
found it, noticed, 479. 


Madison, James—proposed purchase 
of book of logick by, 231; mould of 
bust of, authori to be made by 
Virginia hist. soc., 386. 

Maes, Camillus P:—life of Charles 
Nerinckx, noticed, 235. 

Magazine, the historical, 226, 379, 380. 

Magdebourg, Prussia—introduction to 








Gen. Lafayette’s letters from prison 
of, Editor, 353; letters, 360, 440. 
Maine historical society—new rooms 

of the, 308. 

Marine society of New York—men- 
tion of one-hundredth anniversary 
of, 231. 

Maryland historical society—annual 
meeting of, 304; list of newspapers 


in, 469. i 

Mason, Edward G.—Kaskaskia and 
its parish records, 161. 

Mason’s lodge, Fredericksburg, Va.— 
erection of Memorial Masonic tem- 
ple to Washington by, 309. 

Massachusetts histori society — 
monthly meetings of, :ecorded, 228, 
304, 385, 463; proceedings of, 233. 

Match coats, 60. 225, 382. 

Maubourg, de--letters of, 369, 376. | 

McCoy, John W.—gift to mercantile 
library, Baltimore, of, 158. 

McLaughlin, M. Louise—pottery dec- 
oration under the glaze. noticed, 317. 

McPherson, Edward — han k of 
politics for 1880, noticed, 238. 

Mercantile library of Baltimore — 
mention of, 158. 

Mercury—the duke of, 456. 

Meridian, a new prime, 387; “ 

Miles, Henry, Jr.—one Senieed prize 
questions in Canadian history, no- 
ticed, 398. , 

Military service institution of the 
United States of, 230. 

Miller, Francis W. —Cincinnati’s be- 


innings, noticed, 74. 
Miller, William T.-—notes on Wam- 
oag tribe of Indians, noticed, 74. 

Minnesota historical society—Febru- 
ary meeting of, 304; circular of as 
to damage by fire, 386. 

Mischianza—the queen of the, 380. 

Mississippi—claim of heirs of enry 
M. Shreve, for clearing the, 467. 

Missouri historical society — publica- 
tions of the, noticed, 315. 

Monroe, President James — cabinet, 
217; letter to Lafayette, 321; de- 
scription of the house in which, 
died, 389; inter-oceanic canal and, 
doctrine, 397. 

Moon cursers, 61. 

Morley, John—English men of let- 
ters, noticed, 398. 
orris, Geo S.—British thought 
and thinkers, noticed, 73. 

Morris house, the Roger—Washing- 
ton headquarters on Harlem heights, 
with appendix, W, Cary Smith, 89, 


383. 

Mungo, A.—historical magazine, 379. 

Murdock, James E.—the stage, or rec- 
ollections of actors and acting from 
an experience of fifty years, no- 
ticed, 477. 

Murray, John O’ Kane—lives of Cath- 
olic heroes and heroines of Amer- 
ica, noticed, 234. 


Nancy globe—-2. F. De Costa, 183. 

Nerinckx, Rev. Charles—life of, no- 
ticed, 234. 

New Boston—lost localities of West- 
chester county, 59. 

Newburg — inscription on cannon at 
Washington headquarters, 157. | 

New England—the thirty-nine articles 
in, 377; newspapers and newspap: 
writers in, 1787-1815, noticed, 396: 
bygones, noticed, 477. 

















New England historic and genealo- 
gical society—meetings of, 229, 385. 


463. 
New Jersey—Washington’s hd. qrs.. 


Whitemarsh, 149; Van Winkle 
house, Paterson, the Indian queen, 
Elizabeth, 150; Belcher’s house, 


Elizabeth, Doremus house, Pequon- 
nock, 151; Beaverwick, 152; patri- 
otic, 457. 

New Jersey historical society--an 
nual meeting of, 220. 

New London, Conn.—Shaw house at, 


152. 
New Mexico—cliff dwellers discovered 
in Jemez mountains, 232. 
Newport, R. 1.—fellowship club, 60. 
News from the front—extracts from 
newspapers of the day, 1781, 31. | 
pe ay owe and newspaper writers in 
New England, noticed, 396; list of, 
in the Maryland historical society, 


469. 
Newtown, Mass.—history of, noticed, 


395- 

New York—lost localities of .West- 
chester Co., 59; episcopal establish- 
ment in, 63; seven vice-presidents 
from, 66; Pievent house, Pelham, 
burned, 154; revolutionary remains 
at Cold Spring, 221; old stone 
dam in Ulster Co., 222; Judge Wil- 
liam Smith of the Supreme Court 
of the province of, 264; history of 
State and colony of, noticed, 395; 
William Smith, chief justice o 
Canada and, 418; in the continental , 
congress, 459. 

New York City—French emigrés and 
coffee houses, 61; prisons during the 
revolution, 63; Washington’s hd. 

rs. on the Broadway, 63; Roger 

orris house on Harlem heights, 

; free circulating library, 158; 

ount St. Vincent burned, 160; 
meeting of regents of the univer- 
sity of, 229; mention of anniversary 
of the marine society of, 231; Ton- 
tine in, 231. 

New York historical society—meetin 
of, 65, 308, 463; annual meeting of, 


152. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—298. 
Nicoll, William—letter of, 376. 
Ninegrete, Chief Sachem--claim of 
land by descendants : f, 390. 
Norambégue—noticed, 392. 
Northwest—discovery and conquests 
of the, with history of Chicago, 
noticed, 316. 
Notes—s6, 140, 217, 297, 377; 454- 
Notes—-Yanuary, istorical anec- 
dotes, 56; fox hunting, 58; the 
André piracy, 58; discipline of 
Rochambeau’s army, 58. 
February,Letter of Martha Wash- 
ington 1495 Washington’s figure, 
14% Washington's portraits, 141; 
ashington epithets, 142; Washing- 
ton éulogies, 1435 Was ington epi- 
taphs, 44 ashington’s head- 
quarters during the revolution, 147; 
houses visited by fe 6 gen 150; 
March, Panama ship rai road,217; 





President Monroe’s cabinet, 217; 
William Graham, 218; a_ pious 
yankee, 219; the Boston liberty 


tree, 219. 

A eid, Clinton portraits, 297; col- 
onial prizes, 297; progress of Boston, 
297; the Ohio Company, 298; the 





INDEX 


drama in Boston, 298; Rhode 
Island congressmen, 298; Niagara 
Falls, 298. 
May, Letter of William Nicoll, 
77; mistaken pseudonym of Long- 
ie low, 378; the thirty-nine articles, 
378; history of flags, 378; the Har- 
vard observatory, 379. 
une, Lafayette in 1807, 4543 
wit of the revolution, 4553 the duke 
of Mercury, 456; Washington and 
Ferguson, 456; patriotic New Jersey, 
57° 
N = and queries—newspaper interest 
throughout the country in, 160. 
Numismatic and antiquarian society 
of Philadelphia, meeting of, 231, 
304, 386. 


Obelisk—presentation of to the City 
of New York, 305. 

Obituary—Erastus C. Benedict, by 
George F. Betts, 78. 

Ohio—first settlement in, Mary Cone, 
241; company, 298; bibliography of 
the State of, noticed, 473. 

Olmutz—Gen. Lafayette’s flight from, 


Orginal d Washington's 
journal, a7 to August, 1781, 108; 
letters of Washington (thirty) now 
for the first time published, I to 
XXX, 126; orderly book of Sir 
ol Joh ‘s cc d, 1776, 
1777, with introduction b Wm. L. 
Stone, part I., 204; part II., 283. 








Panama ship railroad—217 

Pannebecker’s Mills, Pa.—Washing- 
ton’s hd. qrs. at, 150. 

Paterson, N. J.—Van Winkle house at, 
Garrison’s on the Wesel, 150. 

Peabody Fund—meeting of trustee at 
Washington of, 305; museum of 
Am. archeology and ethnology, 
annual meeting of, 385. 

Pennsylvania—Berkeley house, Bucks 
Co., Keith’s house near Coryell’s 
ferry, hd. qrs. of Washington, 147; 
Pannebecker’s Mills, hd. qrs. o 
Washington, 130; Castleman’s de- 
scription of, 220; last elk killed in, 


466. 

Persons, R. W.-—Pierson genealogy, 
379- 

Perth Amboy—Woodruff house at, 
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Peruvian earthen-ware—mention of 
collection of W. W. Evans of, 232. 

Phelps, Gen. Chas. E —Celtic Balti- 
more, its etymology, 231. 

Pierson genealogy—379. 

Pierson, Rev. Hamilton W.—mention 
of address on candidating, etc., by, 
388. 

Pit: 1 hb 
of, 160. 

Pitt, William—statue to, N. Y., 222. 

Plunket, Thomas—who was; 220. 

Poe’s 20. 

Politics—hand-book of, for 1880, no- 
ticed, 238. 

Poll list—copy of the, for New York, 
etc., noticed, 396. 

Polyphemus—Washington A, 142, 303. 

Pope, Gen. John—history of the 
campaign of Northern Virginia 
under, noticed, 479 

Potter, Elisha R.—paper money of 

Rhode Island from 1710-1768, no- 

ticed, 316, 


u—Richardson’s engraving 
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Pottery decoration under the glaze— 
noticed, 319. 

Prince Edward island—blue book of 
province of, on tenure of lands, 468. 

Prince, Frederick O.—introduction to 
life of Hancock by, noticed, 317. 

Privateer ye IS ge oe b 

ei 


congress to Capt. id of the, 466. 
Protestant ipeoos church-—-mem- 
oirs of, in the U. S., noticed, 391. 
Provost house, Pelham, Westchester 
co., N. Y.—burning of, 154. 
Putnam, Gen. Rufus—his Sony. 220. 
Quebec, Canada -—literary and his- 
torical society of, 230; annual meet- 
ing of, 307; Waverly snow-shoe 
club races held at, 468. 
pe 59) 220, 299, 479 57° 
ueries—Fanuary, the Esopus rec- 
ords, 59; American theatrical per- 
formances during the revolution, 59; 
lost peso of esoys awed coun- 
ty, 59; revolutionary characters, 60; 
duel at Gates and Wilkinson, 60; 
Fellowship club of Newport, R.I., 
60; match coats, 60; a curious en- 
graving, 61. 

February (no queries), 

March, Rufus Putnam’s diary, 
220; Thomas Plunket, 220; Havana 
campaign of 1762-3, 220; Poe’s bells, 
220; Bampfylde eon Carew, 220; 
Castleman’s description of “Penn- 
sylvania, 220; Evertson family, 220; 
a lost relic of antiquity, 220; life o 
Washington in Pee sen F. F. 
V., 221; original badges of the so- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, 221; revo- 
lutionary remains at Cold Spring, 
N. Y., 221; the old stone dam in 
Ulster co., N. Y., 222; a renowned 
American, 222; statue to William 
Pitt, 222; descendants of Bisho 
Burnet in this country, 222; Col. 
Sargent’s journal, 223; origin of the 
name of Texas, 223. 

April, Colonel Thomas of the 
Guards, 299; Continental army, 299; 
Columbus in Iceland, 299; C. Ce 
Colton, in America, 299; a Scottish 

€, 299. 

May, Pierson genealogy, 379; his- 

torical magazine, 379; the battle of 
* King’s mountain, 380; the queen of 
the Mischianza, 380. 

Fune, strictures on André’s char- 
acter, 457; trip to the block house, 
457; the storming of Yorktown, 458; 
who was ony oe Washington, 458; 
Lieutenant Fraser, 458; the chief oO 
the Livingston family, 458; Sahgum, 
458. 


Railways—total mileage in U. S., 467. 

Randal maps, 63, 303. 

Register of books received, 77, 240, 
320, 399, 480. 

Relic of antiquity—a 1ost, 220. 

Replies, 61, 223, 3¢0, 380, 459. 

Replies — ¥Yanuary, French emigrés 
and New York coffee houses, 61; 
Burgoyned, 61; moon curser, 61; the 
Boston beacon, 61; Bussey or Bus- 
sie, 62; the Rogerenes, 62; the Cross 
Keys tavern, 62; the Episcopal es- 
tablishment in New York, 63; the 
sect of devilism, 63; the 
maps, 63; death of Braddock, 63; 
the Woodruff house at Perth Am- 

boy, 63; New York prisons during 
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the revolution, 63; Washington’s 
nendguaacase on the Broadway, 63; 
the Blue Bell travern, 64; an author 
wanted, 64. 
February (no ae. 
Lady 


March, ashington’s la- 
ment, 223, the Blue Bell tavern, 
223; descendants of Sir William 
Johnson, 224; Bussey or Bussie, 
224; Kissam book plate, 224; battle 
of King’s mountain, 225% revolu- 
tionary characters, 225; the King’s 
ferry, 225; match coat, 225; his- 
torical magazine, 226; death of 
Braddock, 226. 

April, the Blue Bell tavern, 300; 
St. Mémin portrait, 300; John 
Brown, lieut.-colonel of the Massa- 
chusetts line, 301; revolutionary 
characters, 301; Robinson's house, 
301; French’ hill, Westchester co., 
302; the Bowerie, 302; Kissam book 
plate, 302; the chains of Columbus, 
02; Pierre Auguste Chouteau, 303; 

ashington a Polyphemus. 303; 
Foxhall manor, 303; the Randa 
maps, 303; descendants of Sir Wm. 
Johnson, 303. 

May, the historical magazine, 
380; F. F. V., 382; match coats, 382; 
the Roger Morris house, 383; Kos- 
ciusko, 383; an author wanted, 384; 
the first American flag raised in the 
British channel, 384. 

Sune, New York in the conti- 
nental congress, 459; Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, king of the beggars, 
460; Sir William Johnson’s descend- 
ants, 461; descendants of Bisho 
Burnet in this country, 462; deat 
of Braddock, 462; Burgoyned, 462. 

Republics—fate of, noticed, 474. 
Revolution—American theatrical per- 
formances during the, 59; New York 
prisons in the, 63; wit of the, 455. 
Revolutionary characters, 60, 225, 
301; remains at Cold Spring, N. Y. 
221; war—pamphlets in John Carter 
Brown library relating to the, 310. 
Rhode Island—Fellowship club of 
Newport, 60; congressmen, 298; his- 
torical tracts, No. paper money 
of R, I,, noticed, 316; controversy 
concerning titles of land in, 390. 
Rhode Island village—lost localities 
of Westchester co., 59. 
Rhodes, Benjamin—death of, 158. 
Rice, Alexander H.—Latin Bible pre- 
sented to Roanoke college, Va., by, 


232. 
Ridseoieen, J. H.—engraving of Pi- 
talesharu, by, 160. 
Roanoke college, Va.— Latin bible 
presented by Gov. Rice to, 232. 
Robinson house, Highlands, N : ae 
301. 
Roch pline of army, 58. 
Rockland co., N. Y., historical society 
—meeting of, 386. 
Rocky mountain health resorts—no- 
ticed, 318. 
Rogerenes—the, 62. 
Ry beian, the —o 
ughes’ colony in 
motto, 232. 
Russian army and its campaign in 
Turkey—noticed, 318. 


Sagadahoc historical society (Maine) 
—centennial of Bath, 307. 
5 m—the meaning of, 458. 


h Atentnd 





an of Thomas 
ennessee and its 





INDEX 


Sagahun, Pére Fray Bernardino de 
eee enérale des — de la 
nouvelle Espagne, noticed, 473. 

Sams, Isaac—sketch of life and ser- 
vices of, noticed, 238. | 





Saratoga —men- 
tion of, 155; correction as to gift of 
Mrs. Walworth to, 306; bill passed 


of, at Albany, 309; meeting of, 465. 

Saratoga and Rolin —senuinlesunnas 
of, noticed, 397. 

set, 7m, os. 
argent, Epes—death of, 157. 

Savannah, Ga. —vyouth’s historical 
society of, 154. 

Scoones, W. Reidiie~toue centuries 
of English letters, noticed, 73. 

Scott, David B., Jr.—short wont his- 
tory of the U. S., noticed, 76. 

Scottish blade, 299. 

Scull, S. A.—Greek mythology sys- 
tematized, noticed, 476. 

Seton, Mother—anniversary of, order 
of sisters of charity, 232. : 
Seymour, Horatio—preface to elective 
ranchise in the United States, no- 

ticed, 397. 

Shaw house, New London, 152. 

Shea, John Gilmary — mention of 
Father Hennepin’s description of 
Louisiana, translated by, 65, 387. 

Shepperd, Henry E.—history of the 
English language, noticed, 470. 

Shipton, Mother—prophecy of, 389. 

Shreve, Henry M.—decision of con 

ess in favor of claim of heirs, 467. 

Simeon, Remi, Dr. Jourdanet and— 

matted des on = la N — 
Spagne, translate , noticed, 473. 

Simpson, John P.— Michigan's cen- 
tennarian, 158. 

Slaughter, Rev. P.—mem. of Col. 
Joshua ys noticed, 237. 

Smith, S. F.—history a Newtown, 
Mass., noticed, 395. 

Smith, William Judge of Seqenee 
Court of the province of New York, 
with genealogic appendix, 4, L. 
Delafield, 264; the historian, chief 
justice of New York and Canada, 
Maturin L. Delafield, 418. 

Smith, Col. William S.—letters to 
Col. Samuel B. Webb, 45 

Smith, Wilson Cary—the Roger Mor- 
ris house, Washington’s head- 
quarters on Harlem heights, 1776, 
with appendix, 89. 

Spain—histoire des choses de la Nou- 
velle Espagne, noticed, 473. 

Spencer, Edward—life and services of 
Senator Thomas F, Bayard, no- 
ticed, 319. 

Spirit Lake, Iowa—proposed cel. of 
quarter centennial of, 308. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R.—American 
almanac and treasury of facts, no- 
ticed, 237. 

St. John, New Brunswick—annual 
meeting of historical my of, 4 

t. Lawrence—the thousand islan 
of the river, noticed, 238. 

St. Mémin portrait—. 

St. Vincent, Mount— 
of, 160. 

Stage, the — recollections of actors 
and acting, noticed, 477. 

State department—reports, 467. 

State pride. 39. 

Stephens, W. Hudson—descendants of 
Sir William Johnson, 303. 

Stephenson, Col.—discovery of cliff 


9 Y.—burning 








dwellers in the Jemez mountains, 


232. 

Sesvems, John Austin—the allies at 
Yorktown, 1781, with appendix, I. 
Bauman’s map of the siege of York- 
town, 54; the letters of Washington, 
107; the new version of the battle 
of Harlem plains. 260; introduction 
+4 ps eagg letters from prison 

agdeburg, 1793, 353- 

Stevenson, Fadith: death of, 67. 

Stewart, Alex. H. H.—describes cele- 
bration July 4, 1826, at Stanton, 


Va., 159. 

Stockbridge, J. C.—historical anec- 
dotes, 56; pamphlets in the John 
Carter Brown library relating to the 
revolutionary war, 310. : 

Stone, William L.—introduction ‘to 
orderly book of Sir John Johnson’s 
command, 1776-1777, 204; reminis- 
cences of Saratoga and Ballston, 
noticed, 397. ; i 

Stony Point Memorial Association — 
preliminary meeting of, 95 

Stuart, Gilbert—portrait of Washing- 

ton by, for sale, 387. 2 

Swift, p Som L,—about Grant, noticed, 
236, 


Swiatholen, ane Gray—half acentury, 
noticed, 477. 


‘ 
Telegraph, Harrisburgh, Pa.--interest 
jn notes and queries department of, 
60 


I le 

Tenney, H. A.- Atwood and—mem- 
orial record of the fathers of Wis-~ 
consin, noticed, 75. 

Texas —division into three States, 159; 
origin of the name of, 223. 

Theatre—American performancesdur- 
ing the revolution, 59. 

Thomas, Col.—of the guards, 299. 

Thomson, Peter G.—bibliography of 
the State of Ohio, noticed, 473. 

Thousand Islands and the river St. 
Lawrence, noticed, 238. 

Tontine building—pian of erection in 
1794 of the, 231. 

Tourgee, Albion’ W.—fool’s errand 
and the invisible empire, noticed, 
238; bricks without straw, noticed, 


238. 
Trade—free land and free, noticed, 


756 
Tenastetion—Lahayetts’s letters from 
rison Magdebourg, 1793, translated 
seg the originals in collection of 
eremiah Colburn, part I, 361; part 


I, 440. 

Trinity Church, N. Y.—mention of 
William Kelby’s work on graveyard 
inscription in, 65. 

Tudor, Mrs. Fenno—presentation of 

ohn Adams’s autograph letters to 
ass. hist. soc., 463. 

Turner, Henry C.—settlers of Aquid- 
neck and liberty of conscience, no- 
ticed, 76, 


Ulster Co., N, Y.—old stone dam in, 
222. 

Union League Club—proceedings at 
dinner of, noticed, 395. 

United States—short outline history 
of the, noticed, 76; biennial meeting 
of military service institution of, 230; 
census of the, 390; total mileage o 
railway in the, 467. 

University of the State of New York 

—meeting of regents of the, 229. 








Valcour—Arnold’s retreat after battle 
of, W. C. Watson, 414. 
Valhalla—the myths of Norseland, 
noticed, 317. 
Van Schaack, Henry C.—mention of 
peer read before hicago hist. soc. 
yz 


Van evtide, E, W.—collection of 
Van Voorhis family records by 309. 

Van Winkle house—Paterson, N. J., 
150. 

Vermont—cen. ann. of the indepen- 
dence of the State of, and battle of 
lemony, Be noticed, 75. 

Vermont historical agg Mier. 
ings of, October 19, 1880, noticed, 


315- 
hy of, B. F. De 





Verr bibli 
Costa, 68. 

Very, Jones—Essex institute meeting 
in memory of, 154. 

Victory—a famous, noticed, 237. 

Viomenil, Baron de—report to Count 
de Rochambeau, 47. 

Virginia—the allies at Yorktown, 1781 
1; Bauman’s map of the siege of 

Yorktown, 54; mention of York- 
town monument, 66; plans and in- 
scription for Yorktown monument, 
155; inscription on guns captured in 
1781 at Yorktown, 1973 family his- 
tory in Richmond Standard, 160; 
Gen. Lafayette’s campaign in by 

; history of the campaign of Gen: 

Stonewall Jack in Sh doah , 
valley, noticed, 478; history of cam- 
paign of the army of northern, un- 
der John Pope, noticed, 479. 

Virginia historical society—mention 
of new rooms and library of, 153, 
386, 463. 


_s 





Waller, Capt. W. G.—mention of ad- 
dress on *‘ one hour in Costa Rica,” 


86. 

Walworth, Ellen Hardin—contribu 
tion of, to Saratoga monument as- 
sociation, 155; correction as to gift 
of, 306. 


Washington, 


INDEX 


Wampanoag Indians—notes concern- 
ing the, noticed 

War—political and 
noticed, 474. 

Washington, D. C.—expenses of the 
White House, 389. 

eorge — Letter to 
General de Choisy, 49; headquar- 
ters on the Broadway, 63; men- 
tion of monument to be erected 
to, 67, 155; journals of, Theo. F. 
Dwight, 81;, Roger Morris house on 
Harlem heights—headquarters of, 
with appendix, W. Cary Smith, 
$95 general orders, headquarters, 

oger Morris house, 105; journal, 

May to August, 1781, from the 
original in the library of the de- 
partment of state, 108; thirty let- 
ters of, now for the first time pub- 
lished (see letters), 126; figure, 140; 
portraits, 141; epithets, 142; eulo- 
gies, 143; a, 144; headquar- 
ters during the revolution, 147; 
houses visited by, 150; life of, in 
Jepenaes, 221; a Polyphemus, 3°33 
celebration throughout the country 
of birthday of, 305; Masons’ lodge 
of Fredericksburgh, Va., to erecta 
memorial masonic temple to, 309; 
portrait by Stuart for sale, 387; 
early love, 388; and Ferguson, 456. 

Washington, John—who was, 458. 

Washington, Martha — letter of, to 
Mrs. Bassett, 140; Lady, her lament, 


4. 
Teal remedies for, 


223. 

Watson, W. C.--Arnold’s retreat after 
the battle of Valcour, 414. 

Waverly snow shoe club—annual races 
at Quebec of, 468. 

Weed, Thurlow—extract from letter 
of, to N. Y. Herald, 468. 

Westchester co., N. Y.—French hill, 


02. 
‘eymouth historical society—meet- 
Lr alah © ol Or P 

White, Rev. William— appendix to 
memoirs of Protestant Episcopal 
church, noticed, 391. 
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Whitemarsh, N. J.—headquarters of 
Washington at, 149. 
Wilkinson, Gen.—duel of Gates and, 


60. 

Wilson, John—health and health re- 
resorts, noticed, 76. 

Winsor, Justin—reader’s handbook of 
the American revolution, noticed, 
72; memorial history of Boston, no- 
ticed, 315. 

Winthrop, Robert C.— mention of 
memoirs on Gray and Emerson by, 


Wieconsin — memorial record of the 
fathers of, noticed, 75. 

Wisconsin historical society—report as 
to building fund of, 308. 

Wit of the revolution, 455 

Woman’s right convention—thirtieth 
anniversary of, 153. 

Woodruff house at Perth Amboy, 63. 

Worcester, Mass.—annual meeting of 


antiquarian society of, 152. 
World’s fair, N. Y.—mention of the 
site for the, 


231. 
Wright, Gen. ‘avons J.—collection of 
avy Crockett manuscripts owned 
by, 466. ; 
Wyoming historical and geological 
— meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of, 386. 


Yankee—a gm, 219. 

Yorktown, Va,—the allies at, 1781, ¥. 
A, Stevens, 1; map of the siege of, 
Sti mention of monument for, 66; 
plans and inscriptions for monument’ 
and celebration of, 155; inscription 
on guns captured at, 157; the storm- 
ing of, 458. 

Yorktown cent programme and 
names of representatives for, 306; 
mention of incorporation of asso- 
ciation, 387; Dr. Du Hamel’s ad- 
dress on, 387; acceptance of Presi- 
ident Garfeld to deliver address at, 





467. 
Young, Andrew W.—the government 
class-book, noticed, 318. 





